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You, too, will want an. 


Ole Evinrude’s 


3H.P. = as C t The Elto “starts witha 


touch.” Just get into your 
LIGHT TWIN boat and go—as easy as step- 
pingontheself-starter of your 
auto. No other Motor starts 
soeasily, because noother has 
Atwater-Kent Uni-Sparker 
Ignition and Columbia Hot-Shot 
Waterproof Batteries. No hard, 
stubborn starting. Nocranking. No 
spinning. Noawkward rope pulling. 


You drive from any part of the boat. You have 

both hands free to cast or troll. You have no fear ofa 

sudden reversal of the Motor, endangering the boat 

passengers. Women and childrenare always safe with 

Elto. You never lose control of the boat, evenin rough 

seas. The broad fin-shape rudder turns boat quickly, 

or holds the course straight as an arrow. Gives you per- Des F fal raYe| 
fect landing control after Motor is shut off. Motor self- g 

tilts when passing over submerged logs or obstacles. ‘ eft 


Every time you use your Elto, this great ad- Ole Evinrude 
vantage grows. You see Motors of less power struggling 
under the load. 


You see their owners crowding, coaxing, squeezing for 
more power—while you turn loose your Elto’s full 3 
H. P. and enjoy its easy purr—its absolute mastery of 
both load and sea. 


When you are impatient to get out where the fish 
bite best, or when you have overstayed your time on the 
lake, you want speed—all you can get. That’s when you 
are thankful you chose an Elto. 


No other Outboard Motor will move your boat 9, not confuse the Easy-Starting 
across the water so swiftly. No other can keep the pace you = Light-Weight Elto Twin with any 
set. If achallenge comes to your racing blood, meet it with eee ee as for 
. . . yed 8 v - 
confidence. Your Elto will not disappoint you. wie of ne chee 
had no connection with 


° ° : ° any other Outb ad 
Here is the crowning achievement of Ole Evinrude {4/1 007 on, te 


—founder of the industry. In the 1924 model, he has removed = Eltois built inhis 
the last annoyance in Outboard Motor use. Pump troubles 0°” Jactory, 
are ended. His Propello Pump (found only in Elto) utilizes Se 
propeller pressure to keep the water circulating. Thereisnot rection. 

one single moving part. No valves to stick. No parts to 13) 

wear. Nopumpto clog. No danger of overheating Motor, 


even in muddy, sandy or salt waters. 


These arethereasone why you, too will wantan Elto, A demonstra- W. > 
tion and comparison in actual water use will quickly convince you. rite for Free Catalog 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., °#AU3822 


Depr. 11. Manufacturers’ Home Bldg.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


—____. 
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No.2644—Eveready 
Focusing Search- 
light with the 500- 
ft range. 

Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter light 
ond longer battery 

le. 


"OAOt mana wanerere™ 
| Unit cELt | 
| FOR Prasmient® | 
“Toman carson CO" | 
new ae 
Mang in. s.& 
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O PICK up 

buoys after 

dark, use your 

é. flashlight. To 

find landings at night or 

to inspect your engine, use 

your flashlight. Eveready 

Flashlights are as neces- 

sary in boat equipment as 

our running lights and 
ife-preservers. 


Eveready Focusing 
Flashlights are ideal for 
boating and all outdoor 
use. They drill darkness 
with their clear-white 
beam for distances of 
200, 300 and 500 feet, 
depending on which 
Eveready you select. 


If you have any flash- 
lights not in use, put them 
back on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see 
the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. 


Eveready dealers are 
now showing a wonder- 
ful assortment. New de- 
signs. New features. All 
the standard Eveready 
features are retained, of 
course, and there is no 
advance in prices. 65c to 
$4.50, complete with bat- 
tery—anywhere in the 
U.S. A. 


Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from sporting goods, 
electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, drug and gen- 
eral stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Ringtail 


July - 1924 


A ’Coon Hunt by the Light of the Harvest Moon 


HEN old Uncle John Daniels 
W invited me to go ’coon hunting 

with him, I hardly knew how 
to pass the long afternoon until seven- 
thirty. 

It was a muggy October evening, and 
when I arrived at my destination the 
fog was gathering in the lowlands. 
Uncle John said it was a good night, 
and that was music to my ears. We 
started down the lane, and as we turned 
to cross the cornfield old Nellie, the 
‘coon dog, trotted ahead in a business- 
like manner and passed out of the 
circle of lantern light. She was a non- 
descript dog, about the size of a beagle, 
with a long, silky white coat spotted 
brown and black. 

Little Snap, a tiny fox terrier used 
in driving foxes out of their dens, pre- 
ferred to stay with us. As my host 
explained, he didn’t hunt, but went along 
just for the fight when the ’coon was 
caught. From his looks I judged that 
fighting must be his strong point. His 
little face was criss-crossed with scars, 
his ears were notched and ragged. On 
one side a tooth gleamed through where 
a chunk was bitten out of his upper 
lip. It must take plenty of grit, I 
thought, for a little dog weighing only 
seven and one-half pounds to match 
himself against ’coons and foxes. 


HEN we reached the woods we 
slowed down to a snail’s pace. 

“We'll foller the creek for a ways,” 
said Uncle John. 

So we started up the little brook, 
walking partly in the bed, as it had 
been a very dry season and the water 
was low. We had not gone far before 
Uncle John picked out a log and sat 
down. 

“Better wait a bit,” he said. 

We sat there a while in silence, star- 
ing at the black tree trunks with their 
deep, motionless shadows, and listening 
intently. Little Snap sat beside us, 
with ears cocked forward, waiting. 
Not a sound broke the stillness, ex- 
cept occasionally a faint rustle of the 
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leaves that still remained on the trees. 

“Uncle John,” I ventured at last, al- 
most in a whisper, “how did Nellie come 
to make a ’coon dog?” 

“T broke her myself,” said he. 

“How did you do it?” 

“Well, I had a live ’coon that I used 
to lead around and put up a tree, until 
she learned to foller the track and 
bark up. Then I hunted her a couple 
of nights with an old dog. It didn’t 
take her long to catch on.” 

“Where did you get the ’coon?” I 
asked. - 

“Why, I just kept a’climbin’ holler 
trees till I found a ’coon where I could 
get at him, and caught him alive.” 

“Caught him alive?” 


I got 


“yes, but it was a tough job. 

Ed Miller to help me, and we 
brought along a young rabbit hound, 
and a trap, and a collar and chain, and 


a good stout forked stick. I climbed 
up the tree first and set the trap in 
the hole where he would have to come 
out of the holler limb, and tied a long 
cord to the chain. Then I poked Mr. 
’Coon, an’ he came up to the hole growl- 
in’ an’ barkin’ just like a dog, and 
when he saw the trap he went back 
in again. But I kept on pokin’, and 
pretty soon out he came an’ never 
touched that trap at all! He went 
right on up to the top o’ the tree, an’ 
I didn’t know what to do for a minute. 
“Then I tied the trap on the end of 
a pole, an’ went up an’ tried to slap it 
against his feet. But nothin’ doin’! 
He kept behind a limb and pulled his 
feet out o’ the way quicker’n I could 
move the trap, an’ after a while I gave 
it up. So I came down and sent Ed 
up to shake him out, an’ I was goin’ 
to get the forked stick over his neck. 
“Well, down he came, an’ the rabbit 
hound nailed , 
into him, an’ 
they had it 
hot. But they 
thrashed around 
so I couldn’t 


seem to get that stick across his neck 
at all. Pretty soon he got the hound 
by the ear and made him holler. I 
got a bright idea then, an’ grabbed 
him by the tail with one hand an’ by 
the scruff o’ the neck with the other. 
But the son-of-a-gun let go of the dog 
an’ hooked a front paw over my arm 
an’ began to twist. Gosh, but a ’coon 
is a strong thing! I couldn’t no more 
hold him than nothin’! He just turned 
his head and took right hold o’ my 
wrist, an’ then it was my turn to 
holler!” 


U NCLE JOHN stretched out a sinewy 
brown wrist in the lantern light 
and showed me the scar. 

“T dropped that ’coon like he was a 
hot potato, an’ he sat there a minute 
an’ growled at me. The hound didn’t 
seem anxious to take hold of him again, 
and pretty soon he started out. I 
wasn’t goin’ to have him get away, so I 
made a dive for him and got him by 
the end of the tail again. This time 
I left the front end alone, an’ held 
him out at arm’s-length by the tip o’ 
the tail. He curled up on himself an’ 
tried to reach me, but couldn’t quite 
make it. 

“So that was all right, but pretty 
soon he began to get awful heavy. It 
ain’t no fun to hold seventeen squirmin’ 
jerkin’ pounds out at arm’s-length very 
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long. I had hold with 
both hands, but he be- 
gan to sink lower an’ 
lower. It seemed to 
me Ed was a terrible 
while gettin’ down out 
o’ that tree. I was all 
in, and let him hang 
so low that he grabbed 
me by the boot! I 
yelled to Ed to hurry 
up an’ dropped the 
’coon again an’ kicked 
him loose. Just then 
Ed got down and came 
running over. I got 
Mr. ’Coon by the tail 
once more an’ dragged 
him backwards over 
the ground to straight- 
en him out. Ed got 
the forked stick over 
his neck, an’ then the 
both of us managed to 
get the collar an’ chain 
on. 


vF E tied the chain 
short to the end 
of a pole, so we could 
hold him off while we 
led him home. He went 
along just like a danc- 
in’ bear on his hind 
legs, holdin’ the chain 
in his front paws. 
Sometimes he’d take a 
run and bite at the pole. Then he’d 
lay down and make us drag him. 
“We got him home all right and put 
him in a cage. After a few days he 
began to eat, but he never did get tame, 
an’ he’d never eat while you was lookin’ 
at him.” 
“What did he eat, Uncle John?” 
“Why, ’most anything you could 
think of. I fed him scraps from the 
table, meat, potatoes, fish, veg’tables, 
fruit and sweet stuff. He was spe- 
cially fond of honey or candy. I always 
thought they were great for field corn, 
but this one would generally leave that 
till last. I only found one thing that 
he wouldn’t eat.” 
“What was that?” 
“Shredded codfish. 
like the salt on it. 


I guess he didn’t 
Hark!” 


"THERE came a short staccato yelp 

from somewhere out in the dark- 
ness. Little Snap jumped to his feet 
and stood with ears cocked still farther 
forward. Uncle John smiled in expec- 
tation and puffed energetically at his 
pipe. Silence a few moments, then 
“Yap! Yap!”’—this time about a hun- 
dred yards further up the side of the 
mountain. The terrier tore off through 
the underbrush like mad, and we heard 
the ‘rustle of the leaves grow fainter 


Photo by George Shiras 3rd 


Billy ’Coon takes his own photograph 


and fainter in the direction from which 
the barking had come. 

Uncle John grinned. 

“Got ’im goin’!” he said. 


WE sat there a few moments longer, 

while the occasional yelping pro- 
gressed along the mountainside for a 
considerable distance. 

“Better follow ’em up a little,” an- 
nounced Uncle John, getting to his feet. 
That was what I was all too impatient 
to do, and we started off together, 
guided now and then by a shrill yap 
from old Nellie. Perhaps ten minutes 
passed in this way, when suddenly the 
barking changed key. 

El eae 

Uncle John stood 
still, and I could hear 
my heart thump! 
thump! thump! 

otil au. ar 

“He’s up!” shouted 
Uncle John and started 
on a run. I was after 
him, smashing through brush, stum- 
bling over rocks, falling down and 
scrambling on again, trying to keep 
close behind that bobbing, blinking lan- 
tern. Above the racket of our travel 
the clamor of the dog was growing 
louder. 


At last we arrived 
breathless and swea 
ing, where Nellie 
was dancing around 
giant oak, looking up 
and barking as if pos. 
sessed. Little Snap 
was there, too, clawing 
and biting at the bark 
of the tree. The leaves 
still hung tight in a 
dense brown mass 
which baffled our flash- 
lights. 


“WYANT to go up?” 
asked Uncle 


about it; you go up,” | 
answered. 
Fortunately, it was 
a pin oak, and the first 
scraggly limb was not 
far from the ground. 
I gave Uncle John a 
“leg-up” and he climb- 
ed slowly out of sight. 
Through the leaves | 
could see the searching 
beam of his flashlight 
as it rose higher and 
higher, and shifted 
from limb to limb. 
Surely he must be near 
the top by this time! 
Would he find a ’coon? 

After what seemed like an age, came 
the voice from above. “I see him!” 

Silence for a minute, then a rustling 
of the leaves far up in the top. Uncle 
John was shaking the tree! 

“Here he comes!” Uncle John must 
have thought I was miles away, judg- 
ing by the energy he put into that 
shout. I held my breath. There was 
a crash through the branches and a 
great furry body fell with a thump 
like a pumpkin almost at my feet. In 
a flash both dogs were on him, and 
such a fury as whirled about in the 
leaves I had never seen before. They 
rolled and tumbled and gnashed about 

with such violence that 
I could hardly distin- 
guish one from _ the 
other. Uncle John was 
shouting encourage- 
ment from the _ tree 
and coming down at a 
rate that proved hard 
on the cloth of his 
trousers. I pranced 
around the fight trying to get in a 
whack with my club, but dared not 
strike for fear of hitting a dog. Soon 
Uncle John was down. The ’coon be- 
gan to weaken a little, and as the an- 
tagonists drew apart for an instant a 
rap on the head killed him. 
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Uncle John grabbed him by the tail 
and held him up. The little terrier 
made a leap, caught the ’coon by the 
throat and hung dangling in the air. 

“Let go, Snap!” 

But nothing doing! It finally became 
necessary for me to hold the ’coon while 
my companion gently pried the little 
fellow’s mouth open. 


B UT at last we were straightened out 

and ready to start on again, I 
proudly carrying the ’coon in a bag over 
my shoulder. We walked as at first, 
slowly, getting our breath and talking 
over the exciting events of the chase. 
Nellie was gone again, and Snap trotted 
by our heels. Three or four times we 
waited, and walked on again. Finally, 
as we sat on top of a ridge, we heard 
the welcome “Yap!” in the valley be- 
low. -It was repeated twice at a little 
distance, and Snap departed like a shot, 
as before. Then came the change of 
key that I remembered from our first 
experience. 

“Treed!” said I, jumping up excited- 
ly. But Uncle John frowned. 

“Don’t sound right,” said he. 

I listened again. The barking seemed 
to fade away into the distance, then 
burst forth again with its original 
volume. 

“In the rocks!” grunted Uncle John. 

He rose and we went toward the 
sound, but not so eagerly this time, as 
we expected to be balked. 

“We'll have a sweet time getting 
Snap to come out of the rocks,” grum- 
bled my companion. 

But when we arrived on the scene 
Snap was not in the rocks. It was a 
vertical cliff of considerable height, 
rising on the far side of the valley. 
Nellie stood barking, with her body 
half-way in a crevice which 
ran upward and joined a 
horizontal crevice about the 
height of our heads. Ex- 
ploring with our flashlights, 
we soon found, to our joy, 
that the ’coon lay in full 
view in this horizontal crev- 
ice, about fifteen feet back 
from the edge. 


ae ET a stick and we'll 
poke him out!” I ex- 
claimed, suiting the action 
to the word. But Mr. ’Coon 
didn’t intend to be routed. 
He lay and growled and 
snapped savagely at the of- 
fending stick. After break- 
ing off the end of it so I 
could no longer reach him, 
I looked at Uncle John. 
“Why not put Snap 
in?” 
“Well, I suppose it would 
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be all right,” said he; “they can’t get 
out of sight.” 

The little fellow was digging indus- 
triously at the base of the cliff. I picked 
him up, set him in the crack, and told 
him to “Go get him!” 

He crawled forward on his belly. 
The ’coon showed a nasty 
set of white fangs and 
snarled. The little dog 
bared the broken remnants 
of what had once been a 
good set of teeth and snarl- 
ed also. The dog approached 
to within two feet of his 
enemy, who “backed up a 
little, growling. We step- 
ped aside out of the way. 
Advancing inch by inch, 
Snap backed the ’coon al- 
most to the edge of the 
crevice, when suddenly he bolted and 
jumped off! 

Nellie had him almost before he hit 
the ground, and an instant later Snap, 
with a yelp and a flying leap, was on 
top of them. Over and over they rolled, 
now one on top, now the other, alter- 
nating cries of ragee and pain from 
dogs and ’coon. Game though the dogs 
were, the varmint would have been 
more than a match for either of them 
alone. But with both of them to at- 
tend to, he was kept nipping from one 
to the other in self-defense, and could 
do but little damage to either. 


% last he began to weaken. Snap 

got his favorite hold at the throat 
and began trying with all his tiny 
might to shake his bulky antago- 
nist. At a word from Uncle John I 
grabbed Nellie by the collar, and Mr. 
’Coon received a quieting tap on the 
head. 





A good night’s work 








We pried Snap loose and examined 
our catch. He was a fine specimen, 
dark and already quite thickly furred, 
although it was a bit early in the sea- 
son. Uncle John volunteered to carry 
him, but I insisted on his being put in 
the bag with the other. I swung the 
bag over my shoulder and 
grinned at Uncle John. The 
dogs stood looking up at 
him, panting and somewhat 
bloody, with tongues hang- 
ing out, but smiling, if ever 
a dog can smile, with satis- 
faction. 

“Guess we better head 
for home,” said Uncle John. 

And much as I hated to 
quit, I had to admit that 
we had had our share of 
sport. . 

“Which way is home?” he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

I must confess I was twisted. Look- 
ing up at the stars, I soon discovered 
that Orion, with raised club, had ap- 
parently driven the Bull into the wrong 
corner of the heavens. But on second 
thought I reasoned that although it 
might be possible to find excuse for 
picking a quarrel with a compass, I 
could hardly accuse the stars of going 
astray. So I pointed to the south as 
indicated by the Hunter Constellation, 
which I knew must be the general di- 
rection of home. 

“Not so bad, son,” smiled Uncle 
John, starting off a little to the right 
of the way I had pointed. 

We trudged on in silence for a while, 
and I began to realize for the first 
time that I was a bit tired. Well, as 
we had done some pretty hard scram- 
bling, I was not sorry when we came 
out on the home clearing and looked 
down into the bank of fog 
which hid the humble out- 
lines of Uncle John’s cot- 
tage. With lengthened 
stride we slipped down the 
hill, and soon found our- 
‘selves at the door. Once 
inside, the first proceeding, 
of course, was to weigh 
the ’coons. The first one 
stretched the spring balance 
to seventeen pounds, and 
the second one to fifteen— 
just twice the weight of 
the little dog who had 
driven him out of the rocks. 


THE next day I partook 

with huge delight of 
the great ’coon dinner set 
forth by Aunt Martha. 
But why try to describe 
those good things, and tor- 
ture the poor reader with 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Fly Fishing Facts for Beginners 


Selecting Tackle and Learning to Use It 


comers in the fishing game, and 

unless they have changed consid- 
erably since I started in, they are 
hungry for real information about 
tackle, trout, flies, and everything else 
connected with the sport. And unless 
the old-timers have also changed they 
are willing to give up a page or so in 
their favorite magazine to the begin- 
ners. So if you are an old-timer just 
skip this article, because you probably 
are familiar with everything I am go- 
ing to say; but if you are a beginner I 
promise you that you will find nothing 
but reliable advice and _ well-tested 
methods. 

First of all let’s assume that you 
want to take up fly fishing for trout 
this month; you couldn’t choose a better 
month for this splendid sport 
than the early summer as the 
chill is out of the air and off the 
water, both of which items con- 
tribute a great deal toward your 
personal comfort. Also there 
are a succession of hatches of 
natural insects on which the 
trout feed, and you will be able 
to see where the fish are lying 
as they rise to the surface for a 
fly, instead of guessing where 
they are with indifferent suc- 
cess. Most of the advice to be- 
ginners that I have read, as- 
sumes that it is the first day of April, 
and proceeds to tell how to fish during 
the early season. Understanding the 
novice’s difficulties pretty thoroughly, 
I am satisfied that late May and June 
are the right time for him to start fly 
fishing. The stream is down where it 
belongs instead of running over its 
banks; the water is clear, and the con- 
formation of the bottom is easily seen; 
the fish are showing themselves almost 
all day long; and last but not least, the 
real dyed-in-the-wool fly fishermen are 
out on the water, and they are the best 
medicine a beginner can take. 


Kem year there are a host of new- 


ET me pass over the matter of se- 

lecting a rod with as few words as 
possible. The rod should be nine feet 
long and about five ounces in weight. 
It should be stiff and snappy, not limber 
and soft. Go to the most reliable tackle 
dealer you know and put yourself in 
his hands; if you have an experienced 
fly-fishing friend with you, he will see 
that you aren’t stuck. Either a taper- 
ed or a level line will do, the main 
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By VIRGINIUS 


consideration being whether it “fits” the 
rod. The stiffer the action of the rod 
the heavier line it will take. Here is 
where the experienced friend and the 
reliable tackle dealer must be trusted 
again. The only thing to know about 
the reel is whether it will balance the 
rod. There is no use in my writing 
pages about these matters, as you 
couldn’t hope to choose the right rod, 
reel and line after reading the best 
article in the world. I’ve tried it, and 
I know whereof I speak. 


just let it be known that you want 
to take up fly-fishing and you will 
be surprised to discover how many fel- 
lows will be willing to help you, and 
help you conscientiously too. 
As I have said before, there are two 


MUNA UA 


Here is an article written expressly for 
the person about to take up the fascinating 
sport of fly fishing. It was prepared by an 
angler of wide experience and the advice, 
if followed carefully, should prove a valu- 
able guide-post on the road to success. 


IIIA 


kinds of leaders—good ones and bad 
ones; the former are the only ones we 
shall consider. Don’t think of trying to 
economize when buying leaders, because 
it doesn’t work that way. The less you 
pay for a leader the more expensive it 
will be. For wet fly fishing you want a 
six-foot leader with one dropper loop 
not more than eighteen inches from the 
upper end. The average leader has a 
dropper loop about two feet above the 
lower end loop; this is wrong, as the 
flies are too close together and look like 
Siamese twins when you fish them. 
The lower fly should be played just un- 
der the surface, and the upper one on 
the surface. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, but as a general 
thing this method is the best during 
May and June. Early in April I sink 
both flies several inches under the sur- 
face, unless the fish happen to be feed- 
ing on the surface, which is not the 
usual state of affairs at this time of 
year. Tapered leaders are nice, but 
they don’t catch any more fish than 
very fine level ones—experts to the 


contrary notwithstanding. Supposing 
that you are buying from a reputable 
dealer who buys his leaders from Eng- 
land, the main consideration is to get 
light enough gut. 


AM certain that more fish are not 

hooked because of too heavy gut than 
because the wrong fly is presented to 
them. First-rate English leaders made 
of 8X and even 4X drawn gut will 
prove amazingly strong, and the novice 
will catch more fish because of their 
lightness than he will lose from their 
breaking under a strain. Dry fly lead- 
ers should be seven and a half feet 
long, and these should be tapered. 
They have a loop at their upper end 
into which the line is fastened, but are 
straight at the lower one so that eyed 
flies may be tied on. Don’t hesi- 
tate to buy first quality English 
leaders tapered down to 3X 
drawn gut; to use heavier than 
this is simply to put a handicap 
on yourself. The majority of 
good dealers carry English lead- 
ers, and it pays to insist on 
them. When someone shows me 
an American leader as good as 
an English one, I’ll eat crow 
gladly. 

Now for the flies. Everything 
I tell you about them will un- 
doubtedly be denied by some 
other angler. However, until you have 
had a year or two on the stream you 
will have to follow someone’s advice, or 
else waste an awful amount of money. 
There are two schools on the fly ques- 
tion: one of them says one fly is all 
you need (that is one pattern), and the 
other says you need every pattern that 
you can get. They are both wrong, as 
far as the novice is concerned. The 
one-fly fellow has to be extraordinarily 
expert in handling his one fly, much 
more expert than any beginner will 
ever be. The every-pattern man has to 
be a millionaire, much wealthier than 
the average beginner will ever be. 
I’ve belonged‘to both of these schools at 
different periods in my angling educa- 
tion, and now I am that happy school of 
moderation, about half way between the 
extremists. 


WITHOUT further ado I am going 

to give a list of flies that the be- 
ginner in the eastern states can safely 
buy. If you live in the West I advise 
you to consult a local authority, as I 





am unfamiliar with the best flies out 
your way. 3 
Wet Flies 


Coachman 
Cowdung 

Catskill 

Cahill 
Greenwell’s Glory 
Black Gnot 
March Brown 


Dry Flies 
Royal Coachman 
Cahill 
Quill Gordon 
Lady Beaverkill 
Black Gnat 
Wickham’s Fancy 
Whirling Blue Dun 


Att= each pattern I have mention- 

ed the size in which flies can be 
profitably used. With the above selection 
any good fly fisherman can come pretty 
near catching fish under anything but 
the most unusual conditions. Several 
sizes of the same fly are better than a 
lot of patterns in the same size. If 
fanwing Royal Coachman aren’t to be 
had, get some of the regular model in- 
stead; it’s a splendid fly under many 
conditions. As a wet fly it is a good 
one for native Brook Trout, but not so 
good for Browns and Rainbows. Of 
course there are dozens of patterns 
that are excellent, but the beginner has 
to stop somewhere, and I don’t believe 
he can improve on my lists a great deal. 
After he has paid for a few flies in 
each size of the above patterns, he will 
be willing to “lay off” for a while in 
order to give his pocket a chance to re- 
cover. Don’t buy cheap flies; pay the 
price and get good ones that will hold 
together. 


A™t dry fiy box will be satisfactory. 

No wet fly book will be. The best 
thing for a little money are the alumi- 
num boxes with felt pads in them for 
wet flies. ‘The pads are superfluous, but 
the boxes hold snelled flies conveniently. 
A willow creel keeps the fish better 
than a canvas one, if it is lined with 
ferns which have been wet occasionally. 
A folding net attached to the coat with 
a button is the most convenient; those 
with elastics to hang around the neck 
are not handy for traveling through the 
brush. By all means get waders and 
brogues instead of rubber hip boots. 
In some of the army supply stores it is 
_ possible to pick up aviators’ waders and 
brogues for less than fifteen dollars. 
If these can’t be found, get a good pair 
of English light weights and then go to 


the hang of it. 


the poorhouse; they’re worth it! A 
little bottle for dry fly oil, fastened to 
the most convenient button with a 
leather harness, is very useful. A 
small brush is stuck in the cork; after 
painting the dry fly with oil, to keep it 
from getting water-soaked, blot the 
surplus oil off against your sleeve or 
handkerchief. I am sure I can safely 
leave you to the tender mercies of the 
tackle salesman for any other cute little 
articles you may decide you need. 

Now I could describe every single 
motion you would make in casting a 
fly. Then you could read every word I 
wrote several times over, learning, 
marking, and inwardly digesting with 
the utmost attention. This would per- 
haps require an hour of your valuable 
time. Then you could go out on the 
lawn and try to cast. After practising 
for another hour or so you might get 
On the other hand I 
can tell you to ask an angling friena 
to show you how to cast; this would re- 
quire several minutes. About ten min- 
utes personal instruction, and you 
would probably have a good idea of 
how it’s done. In spite of the latter 
method being the quickest, I am going 
to hit the high spots of casting, in case 
no angling friend is available. 


H OLD the rod in the right hand, with 

the thumb extended along the top 
side and the reel hanging down. Only 
use the forearm and wrist in learning. 
Remember, the forearm and wrist. And 
when you raise the rod to make the 
back cast, raise it right beside your 
face, so that it will strike the shoulder 
if you try to move it back too far. 
Those are the two most essential things 
to keep in mind, so I say them first. A 
cast is made by picking up the line that 
lies out on the water in front of you, 
throwing it back over your head, letting 
it straighten out in the air behind you, 
and then throwing it forward again on 
to the water. The line is picked up 
with a sharp snappy motion of the 
wrist and forearm, keeping the elbow 
tight against the side. Tie it there if 
you can’t remember any other way. 
When the rod is perpendicular, stop it 
right there. If you keep it near your 
face your shoulder will stop it for you, 
if you keep your elbow tight against 
your side. Then you stand still for a 
second or two in order to let the line 
have time to straighten out in the air 
behind you. If you don’t wait long 
enough, you will either snap off the fly 
or find it impossible to throw the line 
forward again. When the line has 
straightened out, move the rod forward 
sharply, until it makes an angle of 
about 45 degrees with the water, and 
wait for the line to fly out on the water 
in front of you. 


ON’T try to throw too much line at 
first; about twenty-five feet is plenty. 
Try to make the rod do the work by mov- 
ing it with a quick wrist motion. If you 
wave your whole arm, you won’t be able 
to make the rod work. Don’t wait too 
long for the line to straighten out be- 
hind you, or it will touch the water and 
lose its “life.” On the other hand wait 
long enough. Before leaving this mat- 
ter let me repeat: only use the wrist 
and forearm; keep the elbow tight 
against the side; don’t let the rod go 
further back than the perpendicular; 
let the line just straighten out behind 
you and then throw it forward again. 
We must consider the trout soon, or 
the editor will get nervous. Some years 
ago I used to atempt to tell beginners 
where to look for trout in a stream. I 
still do tell them, but in a slightly dif- 
ferent way: Look everywhere for them. 
If they are feeding on the surface 
you can easily perceive their stations 
in smooth water, although it takes a 
quick eye to catch the tiny splash 
they make when feeding in fast wate1 
In general, fish around the rocks. That 
means not only the rocks that stick out 
of the water, but the ones that don’t 
also. Pay lots of attention to the banks 
of the stream if the water is fairly deep 
along them. And fish along the edge 
of fast runs, particularly at the head 
of a pool. Experience will prove the 
only reliable teacher in this matter, and 
she isn’t always infallible. It pays to 
fish all the water until you know just 
where to look—or rather think you do. 


First I am going to give you some 

hints on fishing with a wet fly. If 
there is one thing I am satisfied with in 
connection with trout fishing, it is that 
the best way to fish a wet fly is to cast 
it across the current and let it sweep 
down until it is directly below you; 
then cast again, covering a slightly 
different section of water. If you are 
in the middle of a large stream, cast 
first to one side and then to the other. 
Sometimes a fish will take a fly that 
sweeps over him from the right, but he 
won’t touch it if it comes from the left. 
There may be some good reason for 
this, but I don’t know what it is. Don’t 
pull the fly through the water any more 
than is necessary to keep a tight line. 
Always “keep in touch with your fly,” 
so that you can strike immediately on 
the indication of a rise. It is possible 
to strike too quickly when a really big 
fish is concerned, but as a general rule 
for the beginner strike as fast as you 
can. This doesn’t mean as hard as you 
can. The strike should be no more than 
a twitch of the rod, just enough to pick 
up any slack and move the point of the 
hook about one sixty-fourth of an inch 

(Continued on page 434) 
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Rifle and Shotgun 
Need Not Remain 
Idle—There Are 


Splendid Possibilities in 


Summer 
Shooting 


By C. S. LANDIS 


intervene between July and the 

opening of the shooting season 
need not be dull ones for the gun enthu- 
siast; he can find several legitimate 
marks for his weapon. 

The summer-shooters can probably be 
classified into three general divisions: 
Those who are interested only in shoot- 
ing; fishermen who would like to do a 
little shooting on the side; and automo- 
bilist and campers who run into count- 
less opportunities for rifle or shotgun 
practice. All these need to keep a gun 
handy. 

It is self-evident that the principal 
reason for shooting is for the fun we 
get out of it, and as summer-shooters 
are more apt to shoot for fun than 
for the good they are likely to do, any- 
thing of this kind ought to be incentive 
enough to be really worth while as a 
sport. And in most cases that is just 
what summer-shooting actually is. 

One of the most common forms of 
summer-shooting is woodchuck or 
groundhog hunting. Anyone who has 
ever tried it where “chucks” are really 
plentiful, knows that woodchuck-hunt- 
ing provides more actual rifle-shooting 
than any other form of field-shooting 
with the possible exception of squirrel- 
shooting. 


"Ts three or four months that now 


EER-HUNTING in most of the 
eastern states usually consists of 
three days to a week of the hardest 
kind of driving, or of watching along 
runways—usually a cold and dreary 
job at best, to every shot that is actu- 
ally fired at a buck, and yet there are 
hundreds of thousands of hunters who 
would rather go deer-hunting than eat. 
Woodchuck-hunting, on the other 
hand, provides the maximum amount 
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When properly loaded the Springfield sporter makes a very effective 


of shooting with the minimum amount 
of work. It is usually best in settled 
communities in the northern Middle 
Atlantic and New England states and 
southern Ontario, which are quite 
easily reached, and it is almost invari- 
ably popular with the average farmer. 
Therefore, “No Trespassing” signs hold 
no terrors for the chuck-hunter. 

“Chuck-hunting” is usually the real 
rifle-crank’s particular hobby, because 
the average “chuck” is a tough and also 
a wise customer. He is hard to kill, 
hard to stalk once he has been fired at, 
and he is hard to hit—and yet “chucks” 
are plentiful enough to provide almost 
unlimited shooting, in some localities. 
If you knew you would be sure to get 
anywhere from five or ten to even 
thirty or forty shots a day—and prac- 
tically every day, would you go hunt- 
ing? Of course you would. Well then, 
go “chuck” hunting most anywhere be- 
tween southern New York, and well up 
into Ontario and as far east as Maine. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and even 
Delaware provide a fair amount of 
“chuck” shooting as do also many of 
the western states—at somewhat dif- 
ferent varieties. 


A .25 or a .30 caliber high-power rifle, 
or even a.22 rim-fire, if the “chucks” 
are tame, or if they are being shot along 
the bushy hills that flank rivers and 
creeks, make satisfactory weapons for 
woodchuck-shooting. A telescope sight 
is a wonderful help in aiming in ground- 
hog-shooting, and is well worth its cost 
because many of the “chucks” are so hid- 
den that they are hard to aim at with 
iron sights. 
The camera enthusiast will also find 
much to interest him in “chuck” shoot- 
ing. Most of the shots are out in the 


“chuck” rifle 


open, the weather is usually quite favor- 
able to photography and a 3-A or a 
small Graflex is not too heavy to carry 
along with the rifle on most expeditions 
of this character. It will record the 
details on many a hair-raising shot or 
stalk, or a good day’s bag that you 
would like to keep more than a mental 
record of. 


FEW early morning or late after- 

noon tramps with a rifle and camera 
in good “chuck” hunting territory are 
an’ experience that any outdoorsman 
will remember with pleasure. It is one 
of the few remaining varieties of rifle 
or field-shooting in which the shooting 
is the most prominent detail. 

Another subject for the summer- 
shooter is the red squirrel. In many 
places red squirrels are much more 
plentiful and almost as crafty as grey 
squirrels and are well worth hunting 
where there is nothing much to shoot. 
This is especially so when using the 
small caliber rifle. The “reddy” is 
hard to hit, “sassy” and more or less 
of a general nuisance, and is a good 
subject for the rifle nut who wishes 
plenty of woods-shooting and wants it 
when regular game including grey, 
black and fox squirrels are not in sea- 
son. 

The camper will have all the uses for 
a firearm that either a hunter or fisher- 
man will have and at the same time he 
will devise a good many that are more 
or less peculiar to the man who obtains 
a great deal of pleasure in merely 
cruising around in the woods and fields. 
It isn’t so much what he actually shoots 
or has the opportunity to shoot that 
makes his trip enjoyable as what he 
imagines he “might” get a shot at—if 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Skill and coolness are prime requisites in this sport 


E came through the rapids one 

\4 at a time each drawing over 

into the eddy at the bottom to 

dump out water and to watch the next 

man, hesitate at the top, shift for a 

position and then come charging down 
the watery stairway. 

The greatest danger of canoeing does 
not lie in not knowing how to swim. It 
is quite customary and popular 
for timid hearts and uninformed 
minds to murmur a dark warn- 
ing when a canoe is mentioned. 
This stupid fear is on a plane 
with the conventional fear of a 
snake—more people are killed 
from ingrowing toe nails than 
from snakes, unless it be from 
fright. 

Of course there is some dan- 
ger in canoeing—that is part of 
the fun. Two years before we 
had come down the Gatineau 
river—which flows from the 
height of land down to the city 
of Ottawa. 

At the “Recula” rapids there 
was a ten foot “cellar” and 
comber which turned “Doc’s” 
canoe completely over end for end— 
throwing him out the back way. That 
was all rigit—he got wet. But at the 
foot of the “Recula,” the whole channel 
of the river drove the canoe rapidly 
across a sma?! circular cove and dropped 
it over the “Cat Path’—a tumbling 
twenty foot falls, to break it up on a 
pile of rocks. 


OC was stubborn—and would not 

leave the canoe to its splintering 
fate—he swam down stream after it, 
stuck with it and dragged it out just 
at the edge of the falls. The “Cat 
Path” would have made mince meat of 
him. 


DINU 


cluded in this issue. 


character of 


Then there was the “Des Eau” rapids, 
fifty miles below the “Cat Path.” A 
shoulder of rock had piled up a mound 
of logs which threw the water to each 
side into deep shore channels. 

It was not a bad rapids and I was 
the only one of the gang who filled. 
I held the paddles in one hand and 
grabbed the canoe with the other. Cur- 


Hubert Foote’s series of articles is con- 
This last paper gives 
the reader a vivid picture of real “white 
water” 
thrills of mascalonge fishing. 
voyage covered 1,000 miles, but we leave 
the party at Nottaway, believing that from 
the chapters that have gone before, 
one may secure a good idea of the 
Quebec wilderness. up 


canoe work and describes 


the 
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rents were bursting to the surface in 
huge boils and sinking into whirlpools. 
It is always well to hold to the canoe, 
swimming with it down through the 
rapids—many times I’ve saved it from 
breaking up on the rocks—so that when 
the canoe, caught in a whirlpool, sank 
as though pulled to the bottom by a 
rope, I went down with it, trailing at 
arms length like the tail of a kite. I 
could see the water getting darker as 
I went down. The channel was about 
twenty-five feet deep. The canoe 
stopped and I felt as though I was 
standing still in mid-air except that 
tangled cross currents tore at my arms 
and legs, in every direction as though 


HHI. HULU. 


the 


In all, the 


Mosquito, 
Moose 
and 
Mascalonge 


Canoeing Thru Canadian 
Wilds—Conclusion 


By HUBERT G. FOOTE 


to tear me apart and wrench the canoe 
and paddle from my grasp. 


VAGUE light area far above 

showed the surface—in the dark- 
ness huge indefinite black forms shot 
towards me and passed. I realized that 
I was near the bottom and huge 
boulders were flashing past. There 
was the danger—of crashing 
against one of these grim “tomb- 
stones”—breaking arms, legs, 
ribs—forcing the breath from 
me. It brought me out of my 
dreaming and I felt my lungs 
straining for air. An upward 
current caught the canoe and 
flung us toward the surface—up 
through a fairyland of confused 
bubbles and froth. 

I had time for one big gasp 
of air; a comber closed over my 
head and I went down for an- 
other submarine ride, to come 
in the swirling, surging 
eddies at the foot of the rapids. 

Even in these cases the dan- 
ger was more in the circum- 
stances than in the canoe. Run- 
ning a rapids is a quick succession of 
urgent problems, problems that must 
be solved in an instant and then cast 
aside to make room for another one 
that rises in front. There is no time 
to think “Oh, how I wish I had made 
that portage.” It’s “Where now?” and 
before the question can be voiced it 
must be answered and on you go. 


[ts a great fight—it’s much as it 

must have been in the old days of 
hand to hand warfare—in the bloody 
thick of it, with the thunder and strife, 
the crashing armor and the flashing 
steel on all sides. It was parry and 
thrust—guard and slash—now a strain- 
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ing backward and edging to one side— 
then plunging forward. I never wished 
to be out of it. A glorious abandon 
seizes you, thrills you through and 
through until your eyes gleam, your 
breath comes short, but strong—you 
swear, and dare the rocks to get you— 
and love them for their efforts. 

A white plume of spray screams up- 
ward at you, a slash of the paddle 
sends the canoe leaping to the left, 
passes it by inches and on the instant, 
a powerful backwater stroke pulls it 
sharply to the right and you slip past 
a huge round boulder which obstinately 
stands its ground against the straining 
current and grumbles and froths at the 
thin sheet of spray it throws over its 
shoulder. Grim white fangs threaten 
to rip a hole in you and grumbling 
boulders mumble a curse, and vow to 
break your back. 

And then as the last pitch drops to 
the stern and the churning, boiling wa- 
ters circle and swing in defeated eddies, 
your face cracks into a smile of exul- 
tation and victory and the triumphant 
scream of your “low-browed ancestors” 
rises to your lips. I’ve never known it 
to fail. It’s the all-pervading thrill of 
the conqueror—the thrill that con- 
sumes the runner on the race track— 
the thrill that convention will not allow 
him to voice. 

Late in the afternoon we came to a 
rapid which we learned at Nottawa was 
called the “Snake.” Here the channel 
started from the left bank, swung cross- 
river to the right bank and there went 
over a seven foot falls while the rest of 
the water bent double and swung back 
to the middle where it twisted on down 
the rapids. 

At this sharp bend it was very diffi- 
cult to turn quickly enough to catch the 
current out into the middle. The mo- 
mentum carried the canoe towards the 
falls. The only way to make the turn 
is to swing the canoe broadside to the 
current before you hit the turn—then 
you are ready for a quick jump away 
from the falls. 

Schmidty was the last to come 
through. He started the turn too late 
and rode straight over the falls. A 
crash, and then a rolling rumble as the 
canoe bumped from rock to rock. The 
rocks tore both bow and stern bang 
irons off, stove in three ribs and broke 
one gun’ale. Schmidty said little, shook 
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The canoeists in serious conference, poring over devious waterways 


the water out of his ears, scowled, and 
went back up to look ’em over again. 
While we collected his paddles, pack 
and seat out of the bay he packed my 
canoe up the portage and came down 
like an old timer. A mile below, we 
made camp while Schmidty busied him- 
self straightening the kinks in his 
canoe and nursing his own bumps. 

It was a peaceful camp. Tomorrow 
we would reach Nottawa, the boom 
town where the Canadian National 
R. R. had crossed the Bell. Now we 
went through the well learned routine 
of making a comfortable camp with the 
feeling that we had made the first 
jump of the trip. 

Bill looked up from stirring a pot of 
stew: “Say, we ain’t had fish for two 
days,” he suggested. ‘“Where’s the 
‘Rope’?” He pulled our fishing outfit 
from one of the packs, moved down to 
the canoes and paddled slowly around 
the bend upriver. 

Three weeks ago upon our arrival at 
Kipawa, our jumping-off place, I had 
proudly pulled a new steel rod from its 
case and, lining up the “silk” and a 
pearl spinner, whipped it tentatively 
through a long clean cast out at the 
edge of a patch of lily pads in front of 
camp. ‘There was immediate response 
in a slashing strike that tore a gurgling 
hole in the lake. That was the first 
and last strike to which my new rod 
ever thrilled. 

It bent beautifully in a clear, strong 
curve as the reel hummed and the line 
burned through the guides. The musky 
behaved nicely—he was of fair size and 
a good fighter but like most fish, was 
nice enough to change his mind before 
he reached the end of the line and turned 
off on another tack that allowed me to 
recover a few feet of silk. 


It was a rather pretty fight; he 
dodged, doubled, leaped and sulked by 
turns. His dashes were strong, the line 
cut through the water like a bow string 
and his leaps shook the spinner like a 
dinner bell. 

One danger constantly threatened— 
numerous logs from the last boom were 
floating aimlessly about the lake. Two 
of these were floating placidly on my 
battle grounds. It took careful calcu- 
lation, some lively stepping ard the 
devil’s own luck to keep that cutting, 
looping line away from these wan- 
derers. 

The bank here was cluttered with 
bleached barkless logs from former 
booms. Over these I was hopping like 
a maniac. I had never seen a “muskie” 
more reluctant to leave home for a “pan 
party.” 

Then it happened—no, I didn’t lose 
him—he didn’t get away (I wish he 
had). He was tiring—sulked repeat- 
edly and tore out only when he got so 
close that he could see I needed a shave. 

About this time I began to worry 
about landing him. I spotted a strip of 
open sand some fifty feet below camp 
where we had drawn up the canoes. I 
got him headed right and began a but- 
terfly progress over the logs. In my 
hurry to meet him half way I stepped 
too quickly on a green backed log that 
must have had a lease on its location 
for the last century—my feet took to 
the air and I came down scattered all 
over the place and sitting on the rod. 

The “muskie” must have thought I 
was trying to pull his teeth. The rod 
was broken in two places—making the 
reel control useless. I made a grab at 
the line at the tip—broke it and wrap- 
ped it around my finger. The “muskie” 

(Continued on page 426) 
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Angling for Common Fishes 


to the American continent (at 

least to the United States) so 
familiar to the average person as the 
bullhead. It is well distributed far 
and wide throughout our country and 
is always esteemed for its food value. 
It does not lay claim to greatness and 
never will. It is unobtrusive and lives 
amongst its enemies as though they 
were his pals; he loves them, or at 
least that is the way it seems. They 
love him, too, for his meat, but one 
would as lief eat hot mush right off the 
stove as a pickerel would be to gorge 
himself on Ameiurus nebulosus what 
with the spines set straight out threat- 
ening gullet and stomach should the 
attempt be made to swallow him. This 
is not to say that some of the larger 
fishes do not make that foolhardy ex- 
periment, but the risk is so great that 
I doubt whether it is tried save only 
in isolated instances. I have seen a 
six-pound large-mouth bass taken on a 
live frog that was being trolled close 


Pte thes there is no fish known 


The Bullhead 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


to the bottom that had two five-inch 
bullheads in its mouth, half swallowed, 
half digested, the tail of one sticking 
out at one corner of the mouth and 
another tail decorating the other side 
of the countenance. True to the in- 
stinct to swallow everything they take 
as food head first, this bass had 
done so. 


A’ the time I do not remember well, 

but I think the spines were lodged 
in the throat, although the heads and 
part of the bodies were decomposed or 
digested. This is either proof of what 
gluttons bass will be (for he had 
seized the frog evidently for food) or 
he probably thought it well to swallow 
something to push the bullheads down 
much as we would swallow dry bread 
to remove a bone in the throat. It 
is probable that various of the fishes 
do at one time or another consume 
bullheads—although I should think that 
one attempt in this direction would be 
aplenty; and it teaches a lesson that 


no fish should ever forget if he knows 
what is good for him. I was told by a 
certain gentleman that he found at 
one time a six-inch bullhead in the 
stomach of a large bass taken in Can- 
ada that was completely surrounded 
with grass, so that it formed a ball “as 
large as my fist.” It was the belief 
of this fisherman that the bullhead had 
darted into the grass and the bass 
had seized the spiny one, grass and 
all, and had contrived to swallow it. 
Some enterprising writer would at once 
seize upon this as basis for a story of 
how a bass seized a bullhead, wrapped 
it around with grass and then swal- 
lowed it to prevent having his stomach 
ripped up with the serrated pectoral 
spines. 


Bu we who are prone to examine 

into the stomach contents of every 
large fish we catch are sure of one 
thing—that rarely indeed will you find 
trace of a bullhead in the “bread bas- 
ket” or “container” of any of the large 
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fishes. The bullhead is to the watery 
world no doubt what the porcupine is 
on land. It is possible that animals 
know enough instinctively to let the 
creature go his own sweet way or else 
they have tried once and will never 
try again, for experience is a grim 
teacher. But occasionally a voracious 
fish will manage to do away with a 
bullhead, and on land it is said on good 
authority that the bear can deftly in- 
sert a paw under the porky, throw him 
on his back and eat him on the half 
shell without any harm resulting. There 
are ways and means in everything. 


JORDAN says of the spines of the 
catfishes: “The catfishes or horned 
pouts have a strong spine in the pec- 
toral fin, one or both edges of this 
being jagged or serrated. This spine 
fits into a peculiar joint and by means 
of a slight downward or forward twist 
can be set immovably. It can then be 
broken more easily than it can be de- 
pressed. A slight turn in the opposite 
direction releases the joint, a fact 
known to the fish and readily learned 
by the boy. The sharp spine inflicts 
a jagged wound. Pelicans which have 
swallowed the catfish have been known 
to die of the wounds inflicted by the 
fish’s spine. When the catfish was first 
introduced into the Sacramento River 
of California it caused the death of 
many of the native Sacramento perch 
(or rather bass) which fed on the 
young catfish, and the latter, erecting 
their spines, caused the death of the 
fish by tearing the walls of the stom- 
ach.” It is said that these very small 
catfishes of the South and the Middle 
West, known as mad-toms, are provided 
with a poison gland at the base of the 
pectoral spine which conveys poison to 
the wound inflicted by the fish on its 
victim. However true this may be as 
applying to the so-called mad-tom, or 
stone cat, the same does not apply to 
the bullhead. He will puncture you 
without conscience if you meddle with 
him, but that is his inalienable right. 
But the wound resulting is not vicious; 
it is just a delicate reminder — ver’ 
delicate! 


SOME know the bullhead by the name 

of “horned pout,” a polite name for 
it in the East; some call it “the small 
brown catfish,” but mostly it is just 
plain, every-day bullhead. But al- 
though it belongs to the catfish family 
it is by no means a catfish, as catfishes 
go. For instance, the channel catfishes, 
Ictalurus, grow to mighty weights in- 
deed, some having been taken in the 
Mississippi River that have weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds or more. The 
blue cat, Ictalurus furcatus, is found 
in the southern part of this country 
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and is highly esteemed as food and is 
a commercial fish of in«portance. A 
channel cat to compare with it is found 
in the Great Lakes region, tending 
here and there eastward and westward 
into Canada that is known scientific- 
ally as Ictalurus lacustris. There is 
also a catfish known as the willow cat, 
Ictalurus anguilla, that also grows to 
a large size. The bullhead is diminu- 
tive compared with these catfishes and 
rarely goes over eighteen inches in 
length, if that, although some writers 
have asserted that this length is some- 
times reached by the fish under favor- 
able conditions, with plenty of food at 
its disposal. In weight it will probably, 
at maximum, reach to three or four 
pounds. A two-pound bullhead may 
on the average be considered a large 
one. 

Time was, in our youth, when the 
bullhead was scarcely known in the 
windows of our public markets. Now 
they occupy a prominent place beside 
the halibut, the lake trout and the sal- 
mon. Only one of the common fish that 
are found in the markets exceed it in 
price and that is the crappie, or, as it 
is more commonly known, the croppie. 
Bullheads with the skin taken off com- 
mand some rather fancy prices; the 
flesh is sweet and some prefer it to 
trout or bass; they would “rather have 
bullheads any time.” 


THE average person is much set 

against this fish because its “looks” 
are all against it. But when the head 
is taken off and the skin is removed and 
the fish, as red as beefsteak at times, 
is passed on to a cook who knows the 
culinary art from A to Z, and when it 
finally comes to the table and is served 
up as nothing short of a delicacy, one 
is prone to utter: “Why, who’d ever 
believe it!” Just that same old boy’s 
fish, the fish of our youth and that we 
still spend many a moonlit night afish- 
in’ for with what joy one can only real- 
ize who has spent many of these hours 
at the brink of the mill pond, the creek, 
the river or the lake. In preparing the 
bullhead for the table the skin should 
always be removed, although it is sur- 
prising that most of the bullheads used 
as food which are caught by the fisher- 
man himself are fried with the skin 
on. It is very simple to skin out a 
bullhead. Drive a spike in a tree and 
hang the bullhead on it, back toward 
you. With a sharp knife cut a ring 
through the skin around the neck and 
then straight down the back to the tail, 
also cutting in around the back fin. 
Now ring around the tail and then cut 
straight down the belly. The skin is 
now started up at the neck with the 
thumb and the forefinger; it is seized 
with the pliers and by a swift move- 











ment is stripped off down to the tail. 
With a little practice one is able to skin 
the fish in a few minutes. 


Te bullhead never did lay claim to 


being a fish extraordinary. He is 
the every-day “person” of the stream. 
He is not touched up in an exquisite 
and becoming manner with lavish col- 
ors in orange, gold and lavender. As 
a gem of the stream he is a stick-in- 
the-mud. He thinks a long time before 
he moves once; and as he moves along, 
and one looks on, one is forced to stifle 
a yawn, so peaceful and sleep-provok- 
ing is he. Be a creek or brook ever so 
humble, be it muddy, there the bull- 
head will establish itself and flourish 
until it is lifted high and dry onto the 
bank by a youthful Walton armed with 
the remnants of a cane pole, a cotton 
line of dubious caliber and a pickerel 
hook thereto on which angleworms in 
liberal number are displayed. The bull- 
head never questions the size of the 
hook; and if ten angleworms are used 
instead of one he will die peacefully 
even if he lies there on the bank of the 
stream in the hot summer sun for an 
hour or more before he passes on into 
the land from whence no bullhead re- 
turneth. 

One of the most humorous bits of 
writing ever done by George W. Peck, 
one-time Governor of Wisconsin, con- 
cerned itself with the bullhead. It can 
hardly be equalled. Of the bullhead he 
wrote: 

“The bullhead never went back on a 
friend. To catch the bullhead it is not 
necessary to tempt his appetite with 
porterhouse steak and an expensive lot 
of fishing tackle. A pin hook, a piece 
of liver and a cistern pole is all the 
capital required to catch a bullhead. 
He lies upon the bottom of the stream 
or pond in mud, thinking. There is no 
fish that does more thinking, or has a 
better head for grasping great ques- 
tions, or chunks of liver, than the bull- 
head. His brain is large, his heart 
beats for humanity, and if he can’t get 
liver a piece of tomato can will make 
a meal for him. It is an interesting 
study to watch a boy catch a bullhead. 
The boy knows where the bullheads 
congregate, and when he throws in his 
hook it is dollars to buttons that in 
the near future he will get a bite. 


HE bullhead is democratic in his 

instincts. If the boy’s shirt is 
sleeveless, his hat crownless, and his 
pantaloons a bottomless pit, the bull- 
head will bite just as well as though 
the boy is dressed in purple and fine 
linen, with knee breeches and plaid 
stockings. The bullhead seems to be 
dozing on the muddy bottom and a 


(Continued on page 435) 
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Bad Smoke! 


Te 


A Few Comments on the Prevention and Fighting of Forest Fires 


W ‘cone the last of the snow has 
gone and the balmy breezes 
announce the definite arrival 

of spring, the season of the “bad 
smoke” is at hand to stay through the 

summer, and to those of us who make 
the timber lands our temporary or 
permanent habitat this warning 
of nature must not go unheeded. 

On every beaten trail, port- 
ages, and in many of the out- 


By STAG MURRAY 


stay that their meager vacations will 
permit. What care they, these city- 
bred “sports,” if the trail they leave 
behind is a charred, smouldering mass 
of fallen monarchs? With the opening 
up of new highways through our wood- 
lands, still another menace comes to 


DUI. 


civilization, there are several very im- 
portants points which should be ad- 


hered to. 


HE first of these is the taking of a 

Forest Fire Insurance Policy to 
cover any possible loss of personal 
property. Secondly, choose for 
your camp location the point of 
a long, narrow peninsula that 
juts far out into a river or lake. 
Shallow water for about ten 


of-the-way places in the bush 
country, we find meny specific 
warnings that have been posted 
by the Foresters in a human 
effort to bring to our minds 
more clearly,. by word and pic- 
ture, the great caution we must 
exercise when handling fire in 
the woods. We, who love the 


During vacation time forest fires are most 
apt to occur. Help the rangers to save 
our forests from destruction by living 
up to the instructions printed on _ the 
signs in our woodlands. The best woods- 
man is he who is careful and thoughtful. 


UNNI 


yards out from the shore is an 
added advantage which I will 
illustrate later. Take the nec- 
essary time to cut a clearing at 
least fifty feet wide behind your 
camp, from water to water. 
This clearing is called a “fire- 
belt.” While I agree that a 
cozy little camp in a shaded 


forests, heed these warnings, for 

they represent the effort of the 
Department of Forestry to preserve 
for us the great wilderness lands that 
form our “happy hunting grounds.” 


A‘ the same time, we know that 

every year the main trails are 
beaten by more tenderfeet, dudes and 
“would-be” campers, whose interest in 
the forests are limited only to the brief 


our attention. The careless auto-camper 
who, knowing that a few hours will find 
him far away, leaves his campfire still 
burning as he “steps on it” with a 
shrug of the shoulder and a light “It'll 
die out by itself.” 

When selecting the site of your camp 
this year, whether it is to be the vast 
wilderness lands or relatively near to 


grove is the most picturesque, 
the experienced woodsman will confirm 
the advisability of this precaution. 


THIRDLY, dig a pit near your camp 

that is big enough and deep enough 
to hold all of your essential provisions, 
etc., putting the removed earth in a 
neat pile near the edge of the hole. 
Cover this pit with some logs or plank- 
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ing, to prevent falling into it by acci- 
dent, and this precautionary measure 
is completed. Should the emergency 
arise, or should you have to leave camp 
for a week or so, throw your duffle 
into this pit, shove some loose dirt on 
top of it and then, should your entire 
camp be destroyed by fire, you will find 
your provisions have not been in the 
least harmed. 


‘THESE three measures are intended, 
of course, as a precaution against 
fires that originate elsewhere and have 
gained such momentum that they 
cannot be stopped. No “neck of the 
woods” can be considered safe from 
such unforeseen conflagrations which 
are to be looked for 
everywhere during 
the months of dry 
weather. 
Fires will often ap- 


pear in country 
which is absolutely 
uninhabited. Their 


origin is most mys- 
terious, and we are 
often at a loss to ex- 
plain them. In an- 
swer to such queries, 
Dame Nature herself 
suggests that she 
might have been 
cuilty. Lightning, we 
know, has often been 
known to appear in 
perfectly clear 
weather, especially in 
the mountainous 
country, and to such 
premature appear- 
ance of this electrical 
phenomenon we may 
rightly lay the blame 
for many fires. Then, 
too, though very rare- 
ly, meteors have been 
known to cause fires 
by their sudden drop 
from the heavens into 
thickly wooded areas. Birch trees, 
however, are probably the most fre- 
quent offenders of all natural “fire- 
bugs.” 


HE bark of both the silver and the 

white birch is highly inflammable, 
and when two trees cross each other, 
so as to form a point of friction when 
a heavy wind blows, there is grave 
danger of flames breaking out which 
will be fanned by the strong breeze. 
The fringe of bark, curls, etc., are 
quickly ignited and in no time the 
fire will spread to other trees close by. 
Woodsmen often pause, while on the 
trail, to cut down one of two such 
trees that cross. Merely another pre- 
cautionary measure, but well worth 
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the effort. Rain drops have been said 
to act in the capacity of a burning 
glass, by serving as a medium of con- 
centrating the sun’s rays on a dry 
leaf. While I have never seen this 
occur, I have heard of it many times. 
The premature evaporation of the 
rain drops seems to be the only nega- 
tive argument. 


FOR the most part, however, forest 

fires are the direct result of care- 
lessness on the part of campers. Signs 
in the woods instruct the reader to 
“PUT YOUR FIRE OUT BEFORE 


BREAKING CAMP!” but it is an» 


actual fact that there are many 
campers who do not know how to put 
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Map showing course of bad fire 


their fire out. In the first place, they 
most often build it right on the 
ground, not considering that the ages 
have laid a heavy layer of leaves 
which are slowly but surely turning 
to peat. A hot fire burns itself down 
into this and a few buckets of water 
hastily thrown on it to put it out only 
serve to kill the flames. The hot 
embers, far below the ashes, are left 
unnoticed. “It'll die out,” and that 
is all. Yes, but will it? Nine times 
out of ten it does, but the tenth time, 
when it smoulders and smoulders for 
days, finally breaking out into a 
ground fire, then taking to brush and 
finally the trees, is one time too 
many! 

When it comes time to move camp, 








dig up the ground around the fire 
and throw the earth over the wet sur- 
face cinders after you have used 
water. Stir up all the cinders, turn- 
ing up every live coal you can find, 
and mix them all with dirt. The little 
trench you have dug around the fire 
will prevent any spread, even if there 
is by chance. an afterglow. 


THE problems of dealing with a 

forest fire are many and for the 
most part dependent upon local topo- 
graphical features. If a fire is rag- 
ing up the west slope of a hill it is 
well to start a back fire as near to the 
top of the hill from the east slope as 
you dare go. At the same time fell 
all small firs, etc., 
away from your back 
fire. If this work is 
quickly and intelli- 
gently done the body 
of the fire will burn 
itself out when it 
meets the approach- 
ing flames of the back 
fire. Do not attempt 
back-firing unless the 
wind is favorable, else 
you may only serve 
to add to the original 
blaze by increasing 
its proportions. Fire 
generally travels in 
the smaller fir trees, 
spruce, balsam, pine, 
cedar and hemlock, 
only taking to what 
large trees grow up 
between the small 
ones.. 
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IGHT - FITTING 

aviator’s goggles 
are a good thing to 
have with you, for 
even though they may 
be warm about the 
eyes the protection 
they afford from the 
stinging gases is worth the discom- 
fort. 

Before attempting to fight a fire en- 
deavor to thoroughly saturate your 
clothing with water. This will increase 
your heat resistance and also prove a 
great protection from sparks. Also try 
to get a towel, soaking wet, to wrap 
around your face and head. If possible, 
wear gloves and shoes with heavy soles. 
One experience in dealing with a forest 
fire will be sufficient to convince even 
the most pessimistic of the wisdom of 
such precautionary measures. 


D2? not attempt to fight fire if you 

have a weak constitution or weak 

lungs, for the heat and smoke will soon 
(Continued on page 442) 
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Salmon into Adirondack waters 
has proved an interesting as well 
as a successful experiment. Although 
these fish will not propagate without 
some good-sized stream or mountain 
river in which to deposit and hatch « 
the ova, artificially planted in a lake 
or pond of any dimension they soon 
attain a fair weight and afford excel- 
lent sport through May, June, July and 
August. 

Being rapid growers, the second year 
after installation, provided yearlings 
have been originally introduced, speci- — 
mens will be taken averaging a pound 
and a half to two and possibly three 
pounds. The third and fourth year 
individuals of five and six pounds’ 
weight will not be uncommon, The 
largest I ever saw brought to net in 
stocked waters tipped the scales at a 
trifle under eight pounds, and was a 
bright fish in prime condition. 

Land-locked Salmon are voracious 
feeders. Fresh-water smelt form an 
invaluable food supply and promote 
rapid development. By planting the 
eggs in some sheltered inlet during 
June, a lake or pond will soon become 
plentifully stocked and the salmon will 
prosper famously. As a trolling bait, 
smelt cannot be excelled and are often 
taken from the stomach of a captured 
fish to be used for this purpose. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Salmo Sebago is his lack of fas- 
tidiousness in regard to the lure you 
put before him. In May and June he 
rises savagely to a fly and will also 
take a spoon baited with worms or a 
minnow. Later in the season, when the 
temperature of the water has increased, 
he will not, of course, take a fly so 
readily, but fishing with a spoon or 
gang always produces good results. 
Quite often he is caught with a drop 
line at a buoy; yet his feeding grounds 
are habitually near shore or around 
some shoal, and not many are taken in 
deep water, according to my own ex- 
perience, 


Ts introduction of land - locked 


THE proclivity of land-locks to bite 

well throughout the season, coupled 
with the fact that they cannot propa- 
gate without rapid water, however, 
soon tells on their numbers. In order 
to obtain continuous good fishing, re- 
stocking should take place at least 
every three years. If this is neglected, 


_ When the Witch Hobble Blooms 


How a Ouananiche Was Landed Under Trying Conditions 


the fourth or fifth years subsequent 
to the original planting, they appa- 
rently are caught off or die out. Speci- 
ments, known as “slinks,” which must 
correspond in a great measure to the 
kelts of the sea salmon, commence to 
appear. When these are first observed 
it is usually an infallible sign that the 
fish are running down, and that it is 
time to restock with a fresh batch of 
yearlings. 


HE following excerpts taken from 

an old state report are of interest 
in connection with this splendid fresh- 
water game fish: 

“There are at least two well-marked 
races of Salar Salmon which do not 
enter the sea but live permanently in 
fresh water. Both of these differ from 
the Migratory Salmon in several par- 
ticulars: they are smaller, their eggs 
are larger, they retain the parr marks 
much longer, they are more subject to 
disease attending the egg - producing 
season, and the young grow more 
rapidly.” 

“The Ouananiche of the Saguenay 
River country is the farthest removed 
from the typical sea salmon, by its 
very much smaller size, larger fins and 
different pattern of coloration. 

“The larger of the two land-locked 
salmon of the United State is found in 
the four rivers of the State of Maine 
—the Presumpscot, Sebac, Union and 
St. Croix. Here the weights vary con- 
siderably, spawning fish ranging all 
the way from three pounds to ten or 
twelve pounds, while occasional indi- 
viduals reach twenty-five pounds. The 
Sebago form is the one that has been 
introduced into the Adirondack lakes 
and other New York waters. Spawn- 
ing begins late in October, but is at its 
height in November. Eggs are shipped 
in January, February and March, and 
the fry are ready for planting in June. 

“This Salmon has been introduced 
into New York waters from Maine, and 
appears to have become established in 
several localities.” 

Being limited in my observation of 
land-locked salmon to a certain body 
of water in the Adirondacks which 
offers no facilities for natural breed- 
ing, I cannot dispute the above state- 
ment. It seems perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that these fish should be- 
come permanently established where 
the right conditions exist, and a lake 


By PAUL BRANDRETH 


is fed by a large rapid-flowing stream. 
The Raquette River, which empties 
into Long Lake, Hamilton County, ap- 
pears to my mind an ideal spawning 
ground for Salmon. But, on the other 
hand, the inlets of the vast majority 
of Adirondack lakes are small and 
narrow, with mud bottoms. The lake 
above mentioned is thus equipped. 
Although its dimensions are large, its 
chief source of water supply arises 
from springs. In such waters the only 
safe method to insure land-locked Sal- 
mon fishing is to restock regularly. 

From the first time I hooked and 
netted a land-locked salmon I have 
held for this fish the greatest admira- 
tion. He is, without doubt, one of the 
gamiest fighters that swim in fresh 
water. A salmon never nibbles or 
pecks at a bait like a lake or speckled 
trout. Whether is a fly, spoon, or 
gang, he takes it in whirlwind fashion, 
very often nearly jerking the rod out 
of your hand. Once hooked, he fights 
chiefly on the surface, making long, 
basslike rushes, and coming clear of 
the water in beautiful spectacular 
leaps. 






















EVERAL times, when reeled up 

fairly close, I have seen a fish jump 
and land in the bottom of the boat— 
a rather startling if undeniably con- 
venient performance! He never gives 
up the battle until completely exhaust- 
ed. Quite frequently, when you think 
he must be about “all in” and ready 
to net, you will discover he is simply 
getting his wind to renew the conflict. 
After he is captured and laid out in 
basket of fresh ferns, he is indeed a 
sight to gladden the heart of a fisher- 
man. The iridescent silvery under- 
parts, the velvet black spots, dusky 
fins, olive-green back and lemon-yellow 
eye form an enchanting color scheme. 
In larger specimens, those weighing 
over four pounds, the ‘head is typically 
salmon, with a prominent hook on the 
under-jaw. Land-locks are delicious 
eating. The flesh is light pink in color, 
the quality firm, the flavor rich and 
sweet. Broiled, fried, baked or boiled, 
a salmon offers a most appetizing re- 
past. Rainbow and Cut-Throat trout, 
which were also introduced into the 
lake where the land-locked salmon were 
planted, never appealed to my palate 
in comparison with the above. Their 
introduction, moreover, was not a suc- 
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Drawn by Courtenay Brandreth 


“Next moment a land-locked salmon broke water in a dazzling leap” 


cess. Neither species ever bit well, 
although they grew to considerable 
size before finally disappearing. 

About half a mile from the lake I 
have been referring to, where the sal- 
mon planting proved such an indisput- 
able success, there is a small body of 
water which I will call Beavertail 
Pond. Into this some time ago were 
introduced, among other things, in- 
cluding Brown and Rainbow trout, a 
few cans of land-locked Salmon year- 
lings. They yielded good results for 
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several years, and then appeared to 
gradually die out, until only an occa- 
sional individual was taken and most 
people forgot there were any there. 
One afternoon in May, not very long 
ago, I visited Beavertail Pond with the 
purpose of catching a mess of speckled 
trout. I went alone, and land-locked 
salmon were as far from my mind as 
anything could possibly be. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had forgotten, like a good 
many others, that there were ever any 
in these particular waters. Before I 


returned to camp that evening, now- 
ever, I had a battle with a salmon 
that outdid anything in the line of 
fresh-water fishing I have ever had the 
good fortune to experience. 

It was an overcast day, threatening 
rain, with a heavy gale blowing from 
the south. As I rowed across the big 
lake to the landing of the “carry” that 
led to Beavertail Pond, the white-cap- 
ped waters came tumbling under the 
bow of the boat, tossing her about in 

(Continued on page 439) 





Touring with Raymond Spears © 


Practice for Touring; Comfort and Efficiency on a Long Trip Depend Upon Your 
Selection of a Proper Outfit and the Skill and Facility with Which You Use It 


T often happens 
that one finds peo- 
ple in a car on the 
way from ocean to 
ocean, to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, or 
going on tours 
thousands of miles 
long who have 
never camped out 
over night, but 

expect to cook by the wayside, who 
have never traveled anywhere, and yet 
guessed an outfit together, and who 
have undertaken an 
journey with just the most casual ex- 
pectation of finding everything exactly 
to their notion. A hodge-podge outfit, 
too many hats and not enough wraps, 
too little bedding and too many extras. 

I have discussed many phases of 
touring in this series. The problems 
that arise are numerous. Advice as to 
outfit, suggestions as to what to seek, 
things to look out for—a general view- 
point can be given. In the last analysis, 
no two automobiles are alike, the needs 
of one man are the luxuries of another, 
small children and fat men, handsome 
women with complexions to conserve 
and experienced girls, all vary with 
their requirements. And even an old- 
timer, one with more or less experience 
in varied conditions, like myself, can 
hardly hope to make all his points ab- 
solutely clear for the individuals whose 
needs are determined by personal 
likings, the regions to be visited, the 
model of his car and the experience or 
lack of experience of his family. 

I should like to insist that those who 
plan a tour lasting more than ten days 
or so make a preliminary test of their 
equipment for camping and touring. 
This is worth a good deal of considera- 
tion. There is a great deal of oppor- 
tunity for practice trips, if one but 
makes a search for it. 


ONSIDER, for example, my own 
experiences. In order to try out 
my sleeping outfit, the tarpaulin, the 
running-board bed, the folding cot, the 
waterproofed tent, the camping appa- 
ratus, I have at various times gone out 
after an evening meal, found a place to 
pitch a tent and spent the night with 
just the beds, shelter, and bedding. 
Summer months, especially, are good 
for these kinds of trials. The effort 
can especially be made by all those who 
have Saturday and Sunday for their 


extraordinary. 


own devices. With friends, we have 
sallied forth on Saturday afternoon 
and returned in time on Monday morn- 
ing for the clock-pushers to be on the 
job, with a camp breakfast for fuel. 
And if one finds this suggestion a bit 
in conflict with the usual family habits 
—what will the actualities of touring 
without previous exact and comprehen- 
sive experience prove to be? 

I believe that the best way to learn 
camping, and especially automobile 
touring camping, is to go at it delib- 
erately, thinking on all phases of the 
subject, keeping a note-book to record 
service given by various types and 
kinds of equipment, advantages and 
disadvantages. The real test of an 
eastern camping equipment is how it 
stands up under the conditions of a 
three-day downpour of rain. The test 
of a desert outfit is how it stands up 
under the test of a forced stop thirty 
miles from water, in a dry-gale sand- 
storm, or under the deluge of an arid 
land cloudburst. The test of a Con- 
tinental Divide equipment is how it 
proves up in an August or a July bliz- 
zard. And the Transcontinental Outfit, 
or any outfit with a straightaway 
2,000-mile service before it, is proven 
by the way it packs on an automobile, 
as well as how it stands up under 
various weather tests. 


BECAUSE no two outfits can be 
alike, any more than any two 
parties of tourists are alike in require- 
ments, advice can merely clear away 
the worst difficulties by helping the 
planner to foresee what is coming. I 
can hardly imagine any one heading 
for a strange country in an automobile 
who will not find himself changing his 
mind. For the average automobile 
camper of no previous experience, it 
would be a tremendous help just to go 
to the local tourists’ camp ground, or 
to the nearest camping place, and spend 
a number of nights sleeping out. And 
for the experienced traveler, going into 
a region of weather, geological, high- 
way and other conditions novel to his 
experience, not to look ahead and to 
develop his outfit accordingly is to 
neglect the teachings of his own ex- 
perience. But beware of theory; try 
everything out before definitely adopt- 
ing it. 
All the sporting magazine depart- 
ments know the newcomers to the out- 
doors who plan to go to the far-back 


wilderness, and propose to carry an 
army rifle and a 45-caliber “side arm,” 
revolver or automatic, “for protection.” 
And every experienced hunter knows 
that a 22-caliber rim fire rifle is the 
most useful of “all around firearms,” 
while the “side arm” is generally (and 
without warrant) illegal, despite the 
United States Constitution. In all 
equiping, the problem is to have the 
right things for the people who are 
to use them for certain kinds and types 
of service. 


HE United States has, without es- 

timating too- exactly, more than 
forty kinds of automobile touring, 
They range from hotel and restaurant 
wanderings from resort to resort, from 
city to city to downright trail cutting 
and shoveling in the wilderness. The 
huge lunch hamper for a picnic, with 
a lump of ice for the salad, and double- 
bottles to keep things hot may weigh 
sixty or so pounds for one meal. The 
grub box of the vagabond will be only 
the same size, in cubic measure, for 
carrying weeks of provisions. Those 
who contemplate long camps in far- 
back mountains beside two-rut trails 
cannot afford space for the bulky hand- 
some and special-occasion things. 

Beware, therefore, in the short-trip 
practice that the big basket full of a 
dozen kinds of things to eat for one 
supper, or a supper and breakfast, 
doesn’t take up space that should be 
used for a ham, a few cans of corn, a 
jar of thick, satisfying jam, and other 
articles for the simple meals of the 
wayside. A lunch in Bear Mountain 
park, on the Hudson, is one thing; a 
lunch beside Bear River, Utah, is quite 
another thing. The picnic in the Cats- 
kills of a day’s duration would hardly 
be satisfactory if it had only the bread, 
butter, fried potatoes, broiled rabbit 
and a can of black coffee that is enough 
for a wilderness meal. 

The fancy meals of the picnic give 
way to the plain, simple, rapidly cooked 
meals of the wayside on a long tour. 
A good deal of waste time and waste 

(Continued on page 436) 
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The Sonny Boy Fishing 
Contest for 1924 


Conducted by Forest and Stream to Encourage 
Casting with the Rod, Reel and Artificial Lure 
Among the Coming Generation of Sportsmen 


1. This contest is open to boys not over eighteen years of age. 
2. The fish submitted for competition must have been caught by casting with rod, reel and artificial lure. 


Fish caught by trolling or on live bait are not eligible. 
3. Fish caught on Private Preserves or those taken from ponds, pools or streams of State or Federal 


Hatcheries are not eligible to competition. ; 
4. An affidavit witnessed by two reputable citizens must be filled in and in our hands within two weeks 


after fish is caught; stating the weight, the length—(measured from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, 
to the tip of the tail) girth—(measured just behind pectoral fins). Photographs should if possible accom- 
pany affidavit; also a drawing made by laying fish on piece of paper and tracing its outline. 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 


lst Prize in each class will be $25.00 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 
2nd Prize in each class will be $15.00 worth of tackle also to be chosen by himself. 
3rd. Prize in each class will be $10.00 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 


CLASSES OF FISH 
SMALL MoutH Brack Bass 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the season and caught in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


Larce MoutH Brack Bass 
(Northern Division) 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the season in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


Larce Mout Brack Bass 
Cntermediate Division) 


Caught in the States of West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas, Oklahoma, between the legal opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


Larce Moutu Brack Bass 
(Southern Division) 


Caught in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Louisiana, between the legal opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


AFFIDAVIT 

I hereby swear that this statement signed by me before two witnesses, is truc. 
Kind of Fish Length 
When caught 
Rod used 
Describe artificial lure used 
Line used 
Caste Tye CSHQHERY 55 oo ccs ace oc ba clncw Cenuode snscwagtcnse gical aang tenes s padnmdevet Creda Ghd laktwat ana sueanee aes : 


Street 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresscs) 





FOUNDERS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Dr WILLIAM BRUETTE, Editor 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulation 





THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


NATIONAL RECREATION CONFERENCE 


ORE than half a century ago there gathered 

M a handful of men dedicated to the preserva- 

tion of the great outdoors—to preserve for 

man and youth the song of the birds and the 

murmur of the brook, and as an expression of their 

purpose and their hopes was born FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

Today, more than fifty years later, the President 
of the United States calls an outdoor conference 
which attracts world-wide attention. From every 
part of America come men and women respond- 
ing to the call, once again dedicating themselves 
to carry on this work. The President wants to 
preserve for posterity the hardy American, the 
American in whose fibers surges the love of fish 
and game—the American who pulsates with the 
glorious joy of clean living in the great out- 
doors... . 

It is gratifying to FOREST AND STREAM to see 
the entire nation, led by the President, coming into 
the outdoors. Gratifying, too, is it to read on 
the Permanent Committee such names as George 
Shiras, Charles Sheldon, Dr. John Merriam— 
names well known, respected and loved in FOREST 
AND STREAM homes—names of those who through 
FOREST AND STREAM have made their distinguished 
contribution to the outdoor traditions of this 
America in which we live. 

There is also the name of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was appointed by the President 
as Executive Chairman of the conference, and it 
is fitting that the son of a distinguished father, 
who was so closely associated with FOREST AND 
STREAM, should carry on the work begun so long 
ago. 

The President wants America to stay young; he 
invites industry to partake of recreation, to join 
the building of the utensils of civilization with the 
spiritual glory of forests and streams, to keep 
clean and unsullied in the heart and the soul of 
America the traditions of the pioneers. . . . 


More than fifty years ago it was but a voice in 
the night, a vision of a handful. Today, it lives to 
see a rich and golden fruition of its aims and its 
hopes. . . . Today, it lives to see the official head 
of the nation call to man and boy the whole coun- 


try over to come outdoors, to hunt and fish and 
play and know the everlasting joy of a true birth. 
a 

And it is fitting that every soul in America 
should respond to the President’s call, for America 
is the outdoors and the outdoors is America, 
Of all the distinguishing characteristics between 
America and the rest of the world, our outdoor 
life is the dominant one. Here, we have learned 
to persevere; here, we have found the tolerance 
that is America. . . . Here, with fish and bird and 
game we have learned the spiritual association 
between man and these. ... Here, the courage 
that is America is born and it grows... . 

We look back fifty years and we see an America 
of vast open spaces. Yes, the stampeding herd 
of buffalo is gone, the howl in the night of the 
coyote is partly stilled. The prairie hut has given 
way to paved boulevards and speeding railroads. 
Marble structures mark the spot where pioneers 
in covered wagons crossed the trail. Monuments 
are these all to the America of the outdoors. .. . 

Yet there is so much that is left to us to live 
with, so much to preserve and to keep for our- 
selves and those who are to follow. . . . FOREST 
AND STREAM’S earnest hope is that the President’s 
Conference will bring to the seething city and to 
the quiet hamlet, to the mountain top and to the 
valley—wherever man and boy lives in America, 
the golden companionship of the outdoors... 
that to every factory and every home and to every 
counting room, the traditions made beautiful by 
that handful fifty years ago may be brought home 
with such force and effect that they may live for- 
ever. ... 


WOODS-HUNGER 


HERE is no hunger like woods-hunger. It 
owns no time and place, and is not respective 
of man and his frailties. It comes suddenly, 
swiftly, like the passing of a shadow, and when 
it has enveloped man it leaves him sick at heart 
and estranged with the lures of the city. It has 
something of the craving of the exile, the dreams 
of the refugee, the poignant yearning of the ab- 
sent, yet it is not a feeling of homesickness but 
rather a spiritual thing that haunts like the loss 
of a friend or a favorite book or a pipe of long 
acquaintance. Angler, hunter, explorer, natural- 
ist, gold-seeker—these men feel it like no other 
men. Something calls like “one perfect music.” 
Poets sing of this wild longing as the song of the 
Red Gods. And yet they may be right—no one 
can explain it. 

Great events have come from _ unconsidered 
trifles, and woods-hunger may sweep like a ghoul 
from a simple incident. The city throbs with in- 
cessant roar and dissonances, but down in the ma- 
sonic canyons men walk the ebb and flow of the 
mortal current, and among these men are those 
whose soul may be winging to a fugitive excur- 
sion far from the frets of cities and men. A flock 
of ducks swinging into the northern blue brings 
a tidal flood of memories, a deer hanging in the 
door of a butcher shop produces the hunt fever 
or a tank of live trout can send every fisherman 
away with heartache and old desire. Of such things 
is the stuff of woods-hunger. 
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And then, in all its poignancy of feeling, comes 
the hunger for the silent places, the whisper of 
forest winds, the magic of solitude. An innate 


‘being crys silently for the smell of rain-wet ever- 


greens along some white-capped river, the smell 
of the cook-fire and the birchbark smudge, the 
aroma of tobacco from pipes whose strength is 
famous over the trails. A peace broods over the 
timbered landscape and rolling river, the clean 
sky, the men of the forest—a “quietude and con- 
fidence of which Isaiah speaks.” There is a sorcery 
of sunlight and shadow in the long day, a witchery 
of silver and sable and breathing silence all the 
long night. Down in the city the soul weeps for 
such as this. 

And up in those lost miles unshaved men speak 
out of the heart to one another as brothers. There 
are no strangers, no questioning eyes as in the 
skeptic city. The wood things and woodsmen— 
they are one family. Nature has no secrets, for a 
friendly spirit pervades all living things. This 
unexplainable quality of man and nature—this the 
city cannot give and it is what man craves. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS YIELDING AN 
UNTENDED HARVEST 


HE history of abandoned fields in the south- 
T ern Appalachians, where the land has been 

put to agricultural use for a time and then 
left idle, very clearly shows the practicability of 
continuous production of the hardwood timber of 
this region, according to the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. By both seed 
and sprout reproduction the valuable species com- 
pete vigorously for the openings in the forest and 
quickly reestablish the stands of poplar, chestnut, 
locust and less common species; while on southerly 
slopes pitch pine and short-leaf pine have a good 
representation. These second-growth stands have 
been found by the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station foresters to produce in thirty years trees 
ninety feet in height, and on sites of this excellent 
character to yield a cord of wood a year to the 
acre. 

Here is a forest that can supply not only con- 
struction materials, but stock for furniture, veneer, 
cooperage, tannic acid and pulp, in addition to ties 
and telephone poles. The diversified character of 
the forest qualifies it as a source of raw material 
for a wide range of wood-using industries and, 
furthermore, assures those industries a consequent 
protection from the results of some of the catastro- 
phes common to a more uniform forest. This, it 
should be remembered, is untended reproduction 
and growth under accidental conditions of stock- 
ing. With forestry practiced here, materially in- 
creased yields are certain. 


BIRDS TO BE BANDED AT MOUTH OF 
YUKON 


IRD-BANDING operations will be a feature 
B of an expedition now on its way to the mi- 
gratory wild-fowl breeding grounds south of 
the mouth of the Yukon River in Alaska. This 
expedition is being financed by two members of the 
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party, and is in charge of Olaus J. Murie, who has 
been engaged for some time on studies of the dis- 
tribution and habits of the native caribou in Alaska 
for the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is believed that 
the expedition will afford not only an excellent 
opportunity for studying a great number of breed- 
ing migratory wild fowl in their summer homes, 
but also for banding a large number of ducks and 
geese on this great breeding ground. If such birds 
are later taken during the hunting season in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada and the United States, 
valuable information regarding their routes of 
travel and their wintering grounds will be ob- 
tained. The expedition’s route is by the govern- 
ment railroad to Nenana on the Tanana River, and 
thence by dog-sled 800 miles to the mouth of the 
Yukon. The party is now well advanced on the 
last lap of this journey. 


AMERICAN OLYMPIC RIFLE TEAM 


S a result of the three-day tryout on the 
Marine Corps Rifle Range at Quantico, a 
team of American riflemen has been selected 
to represent the United States in the International 
and Olympic Matches to be held at Chalons and 
Rheims next month. The personnel of the team 
and the scores upon which they were selected are 
indicated on the attached list. 
Dinwiddie is a 17-year old Washington High 


School student, one of the youngest boys to ever 


win a place on an International Team against shots 
of long experience and established reputation. 
There were 26 contestants for the 12 team places 
and those numbered many of the foremost riflemen 
of the United States. 


Following the selection of the team, the members 
immediately began intensive training at Quantico 
and will sail for France about May 30, arriving 
there in time to take part in all the marksmanship 
events. 


REDWOODS LEAGUE SAVES ANOTHER 
GROVE 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made by Dr. 
John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie 
Insitution of Washington and head of the 

Save the Redwoods League, that through the 
generosity of a resident of Massachusetts another 
splendid grove of California Redwoods, or Sequoia 
sempervirens, has been preserved. The tract is in 
the heart of the Humboldt State Redwood Park, 
about 45 miles south of Eureka, California. It 
comprises 113 acres and contains some of the larg- 


. est Redwood trees of this region, many of these 


giants being from 10 to 15 feet in diameter and 
from 200 to 300 feet in height. There are several 
ideal camping spots in this grove, which is located 
on the banks of the South Fork of the Eel River. 
The citizen who furnished the funds that made 
possible the saving of this grove refused to have 
his identity made known, asking that he be desig- 
nated simply as “a resident of Massachusetts.” 
After purchasing this tract the Save the Redwoods 
League immediately deeded it to the State of Cali- 
fornia to be held for all time as a public park, 
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Kamp Kitchens, Kooking and 
Kamp Fires 


ERHAPS no angle of camp life 
P is thought of more frequently 

and less thoughtfully by the 
average camper than the culinary de- 
partment. Upon a trip being planned, 
someone is sure to say, “I’ll get the 
bacon and beans,” while in their minds 
there arise visions of fry- 
ing-pan and coffee-pot. I 
honestly believe that if you 
were to take the frying-pan 
and coffee-pot away from 
the “ordinary outer,” he 
would almost starve, at 
least suffer untold incon- 
venience and agony for lack 
of proper (to him) cooking 
utensils; and as for a fire— 
any heap of smouldering 
wood that will burn an- 
swers the purpose. 

To feed a man plenty in 
the out of doors is easy— 
just remember the “bacon 
and beans” —but to feed 
him properly is another 
thing. To get up a meal 
is also easy, but to keep 
getting up different meals 
of well-cooked food, is the 
height of attainment in 
camp life; anyone _ so 
blessed is at once, and for 
always, in demand by those 
who are less fortunate, 
which means those who are 
too indolent to learn how, 
for to become a good camp- 
cook is a comparatively 
simple task for anyone, if 
they but follow a few basic 
principles. No camp can 
pick up Mr. Horace Kep- 
hart’s classic, “Camp Cookery,” and 
follow it half way without becoming 
a passable camp cook. 

The first requisite of a camp cook 
is a knowledge of fires and the woods 
that make them. Ask the average 
camper what kind of a fire he wants 
and what he wants it for, baking, boil- 
ing, or broiling, and the chances are a 
hundred to one that he will answer, 
“Oh, just a fire will do.” But does it? 
Some woods burn better green than 


Reflector Baker Pire , 


dry, while others burn slowly with 
great smoke, and others quickly to a 
fine ash and no coals. For baking one 
needs a high, hot fire with no smoke; 
boiling requires a steady, slow-burning 
and low fire, while broiling is best done 
over a bed of coals from hardwood 
timber pulled from the main fire to a 
mere handful. 

Just a word in regard to the various 


Dingle Stick , 


, Bt. 
—— ———= 


Over Log,for Old 
Fashioned Fry Pan. 


Figure 1 


woods one may use. A good plan is to 
leave the resinous, “poppy” woods alone 
at all times. In cooking they are 
bound to shower the pots and pans 
with ashes and sparks, while in the 
camp-fire they demand constant atten- 
tion to avoid danger. Standing dead 
wood is the material from which to 
gather your base, with punk from the 
heart of a rotten stump or a handful 
of birch-bark shavings, stripped from 
the trees in passing, to start it off. 


Stone Fire Range, with 
Plat Stone Top and ~ 
Built Up Chimney. 


Build your cook fire small and your 
camp fire safe. Good cook-fire woods 
are birch, hard maple, pignut hickory, 
black jack oak, and white oak (dead), 
while hemlock and pine are “poppy,” 
cedar and balsam blaze firecely but give 
little heat, and are therefore “trash 
woods.” 

In the accompanying drawings ! 
have attempted to give an idea of a 
few of the various fires, 
kitchens, etc. 

Nessmuk (Fig. 1) — the 
“Father of Modern Camp- 
ing” and leading exponent 
of going light, whose 
“Woodcraft” should be not 
only owned but read and 
re-read by every lover of 
ForEst & STREAM, was the 
inventor of the “log range,” 
which in the dry season or 
flat lands becomes the 
“ground” or “trench range” 
and along the rock stream 
the “stone range.” These 
three are shown at the top. 

The Dingle-Stick (Fig. 1) 
is for the noon-day lunch- 
eon or the “one-meal-quick- 
stop.” A stick thrust in the 
ground at an angle, sup- 
ported by a short crotch or 
rock under its lower end 
and weighted down. 

The Camp-Crane (Fig. 1) 
is built as shown and should 
have the uprights standing 
about 4 feet or 4% feet 
above the ground to avoid 
bending. 

The Log-House Fire (Fig. 
1) gives a splendid draft 
and a quick hot fire if made 
of the proper woods, care- 
fully split, such as green 
hard maple or birch. 

Reflector Baker Fire (Fig. 1)—A 
three-foot upright back wall of green 
logs, a small, high-burning hot fire 
about six inches in front and the Baker 
set about three feet before it. 

Over-Log (Fig. 1), is a favorite trick 
where one has been foolish enough to 
carry along the old fashioned fry pan, 
or for the quick stop. Build your fire 
upon one side of a fallen log (not too 
dry), and fry from the opposite, rest- 
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ing the handle of the fry pan upon the 
log, thus saving the fingers from a 
scorching. 

Stone Fire Range (Fig. 1), is com- 
pleting the stone range by adding a 
flat stone to the top and building a 
laid-up stone chimney. 

Indian Fire (Fig. 2). The logs are 
laid in a circle with one end coming to 
a common center where the fire is 
started and as it burns the 
further or outside ends are 
shoved forward thus saving 
the task of cutting fuel. 

Raised Laid-Up Stone 
Fireplace With Crane and 
Grate (Fig. 1), is an ideal 
of outdoor luxury and only 
permissible in very perma- 
nent camps. The floor of 
the fire place is raised to 
stove height, i. e., about 28 
inches, with the outside of 
stone and center filled with 
dirt or sand. An iron camp 
grate covers the top, the 
stone chimney carries the 
smoke away and the crane 
extending across completes 
an outdoor fireplace that 
will remain long in the 
memory of all who have 
used them. 

Teepee (Fig. 2), is a 
quick fire to build, the 
sticks are stood.on end— 
should not be over an inch 
in diameter in starting— 
their tops coming to a com- 
mon center, leaving plenty 
of air space between and 
when touched off will be- 
come a miniature blast 
furnace in a few seconds. A 
splendid way to start any 
fire. 

Folding Grate (Fig. 2), an iron camp 
grate with separate legs having a 
curve or slot at the top in which the 
grate rests, that can be easily driven 
into the ground without damage to the 
grate itself. 

Camp Fire (Fig. 2), back and ground 
logs of about five foot green logs, on 
which the fire is built. As the bottom 
log burns down and drops out, a fresh 
log is placed on top of the others which 
slide down in turn. The high back 
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throws the heat deep into a tent. Such 
a fire built with the back against an 
upstanding rock is perfect, for the rock 
will radiate heat when the fire itself 
is but a bed of coals. 

Folding Stove and Oven (Fig. 2), is 
a combination of camp grate having 
back and two sides, with a reflector 
baker that hangs to the back. This is 
a good all around wood burning camp 


Refrigerater, 


Figure 2 


stove, but is somewhat heavy, as sold, 
and can be greatly reduced in weight 
if you build your own and substitute 
the ordinary baker. 

Hole in the Ground (Fig. 2), is the 
way to bake beans when sunk below 
the ashes of the camp fire. Line the 
hole, bottom and sides with ashes—the 
best non-conductors of heat—held in 
place by a lining of stone, then fill the 
bottom with hot stone, a layer of cold, 
your vessel, more hot stone, a layer of 
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cold, covered by a blanket of ashes and 
green grass topped by a flat rock to 
cover the hole. 

Barrel Oven (Fig. 2), is a nail keg 
or barrel—set in a clay bank, on the 
side of which next to the closed end is 
a six inch square “cutout” on which a 
chimney is built. After the barrel has 
been covered, a fire is built inside, the 
barrel is burnt out and a clay oven is 
the result. To make an 
oven of this type, cut the 
keg in half, lengthwise, to 
within eight inches of the 
closed, or chimney end. 
Take two pieces of sheet 
iron, one the length of the 
cut and four inches wider 
than the widest part of the 
keg, and the other an inch 
higher than the half cut, 
made down just back of the 
chimney hole to meet the 
lengthwise cut, set the 
lower half of the keg (hav- 
ing the chimney) at the 
closed end, lay your largest 
sheet of iron to form a 
shelf the length of the keg, 
set the smaller piece of iron 
on its edge just back of the 
chimney piece and against 
it, lay the upper half of the 
keg in place and after 
covering with mud, burn 
out above and below the 
iron shelf. You then have 
a perfect oven with the 
shelf extending its depth 
and the chimney closed 
from it at the far end. 

Camp Refrigerator (Fig. 
2), is simply a box within 
a box, the inner covered 
with tin, each having a lid, 
the outer box being punched 
with holes bored on its sides, and in the 
center of the top of which is set the 
larger or “horn” end of a funnel. When 
closed you can either place the box in 
shallow running water or have the 
water run down from the top thru the 
funnel, around and over the inner box, 
which, by the way, has shelving to fit 
the taste and needs. 

Just a few hints. When you build 
your fire or outdoor stove, try to place 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


An Airdale With Piscatorial 
Instincts 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM enclosing a couple of rather un- 

usual pictures of an Airdale owned 
in town which may be of interest to 
you, as you may not have seen any- 
thing of the kind, and these pictures, 
no doubt, will explain themselves. 


Awaiting his chance 


I might add that these were taken 
a short distance from town in a creek, 
and I believe the fish being caught are 
suckers, which come up this creek in 
quite large numbers in the spring of 
the year. Dr. WALDO H. Murray, 

Camrose, Alberta. 


Another Tale of the Last Flight 
of Pigeons 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
W ITH much interest and pleasure I 
have just read Mr. S. B. Dow’s 
letter in FoREST AND STREAM of date 
May, 1924. 
Mr. Dow is indeed a remarkable man 
and I wish him years of life; may he 


enjoy his shooting and outdoors many, 
many seasons. 

I was particularly impressed with 
his remarks pertaining to the wild 
pigeons. 

When I was a boy in 1878—I was 
nine then—I had been using a gun for 
about one year. At that time I lived in 
Haywood County, Tennessee. A boy 
friend named Lewis Hart and I wit- 
nessed a sight I had never seen before 
nor since. We were out hunting rabbits 
and other small game. We entered a 
wood that really was a creek bottom, 
several thousand acres in extent. While 
resting, we heard a terrible roar and 
presently there came over us a dark- 
ness that obscured the sun and really 
frightened us, boys that we were. 
Looking up we saw what seemed mil- 
lions of pigeons. We began to shoot 
up into them. I cannot remember how 
long the flight was on; it seemed a 
long time before the sun began to shine 
in those parts. Well, here is where our 
veracity has been questioned, not at the 
time, but in after years. We picked up 
pigeons we had shot and piled them on 
one hill. I do not remember how many 
there were, but I know we had to go 
home and procure a one horse spring 
wagon with side boards and we filled 
it to the top. 

The negroes and others on the fence 
picked pigeons until they were ex- 
hausted. We salted them down and 
we had pigeon served in every imagi- 


nable way. I have not seen a drove of ' 


wild pigeons since and I suppose this 
one was a part of the one Mr. Dow 
speaks of, last seen in 1878. 

I enjoy ForREST AND STREAM; those 
sportsmen who frequent my office get 
the copy and it really helps them. 

Dr. Pratt H. ANDERSON, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Elk Conditions in Montana 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HE old mountains certainly look 

good to me after a winter in New 
York. There is more snow in the hills 
than there usually is at this time of 
the year, and there are great numbers 
of elk on the open hillsides near the 


river every morning and evening. The 
deer and mountain sheep are also down 
on the lower levels, getting the first 
green feed that is shooting up this nice 
warm day. 

The winter here has not been espe- 
cially hard, but a number of late storms 
have prolonged it, making the dawn 
much later than usual, and as a result 
we have lost some elk.» 


The prize captured 


One of the forest rangers who have 
been on game patrol in this district 
told me that he had found about forty 
elk, mostly calves, that did not come 
through the winter, and he estimates 
the loss at about 100 head. As the gal- 
latin herd of elk numbers over 3,000 
head, this would be about 3% winter 
loss, which is not serious, yet it is 
greater than we have had from this 
cause for several years. 

The days are warm and sunny now, 
and at the rate the snow is leaving it 
will not be long until the whole range 
is green again. 

ERNEST MILLER, 
Salesville, Mont. 
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Another Homing Dog 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


JUST read today of “Bobbie, the 

Homing Collie,” and it gave me a real 
thrill to read of his wonderful adven- 
tures, and the most interesting part of 
all, probably, is how Bobbie obtained 
his food. As Steffanson would put it, 
he “lived off the land.” His natural 
aptitude for making friends in his mas- 
ter’s café no doubt saved him, for evi- 
dently he made friends on his way home 
and they, perceiving he was hungry, 
fed him. 

I was relating the story of Bobbie to- 
night to Joe Groseclose, who is a great 
lover of dogs and of humanity, and he 
told me of another homing dog. 

Several years ago a family named 
Cook near here’ left for Missouri in a 
wagon. They had a faithful old dog, 
just a common cur. He no doubt was 
a guard dog, as the family lived away 
over on a hill by themselves and he had 
learned to look upon humanity with 
suspicion and distrust. Instead of a 
friendly wag of the tail he showed them 
his bristles and his teeth. 

The family was on the road twelve 
weeks to Missouri and found a new 
home, but lost their dog, for twelve 
days after the dog left Missouri he 
arrived at his old home place (Vir- 
ginia). He was nearly starved and 
exhausted. Possibly he had no food at 
all on the entire journey, as he had 
none of the instincts of a wolf for 
finding food and none of Bobbie’s for 
asking it. 

Dr. A. B. GRUBB, 
Cripple Creek, Va. 


The Desert 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ONCE a year I go to the desert. I 
go there to cleanse my system of 
its year’s accumulation of egotism, 
superficialities and that veneer of sham 
and gloss that seems necessary (?) in 
this day and age to the business life of 
the city man. I try to time my arrival 
at the desert to that period just before 
dusk, when the sun is topping the 
highest peak of a western sand moun- 
tain, and the first purple shadows ap- 
pear at its base. I turn my car facing 
west, stop my motor, get out and sit 
on the north running-board. I stretch 
my legs and cross my feet in the sand 
and, taking off my hat, lean my head 
back against the body of the car. Fold- 
ing my arms across my chest, I close 
my eyes in complete relaxation—and 
there fades from my mind all mental 
contact with the world I have just left 
behind, and in which I have been forced 
to remain for the past year. 
I slowly open my eyes to see the last 
rays of the sun shooting skyward from 
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behind a bare mountain of sand and 
rock, making the sky ablaze with gold 
shading to coral, pale yellow blending 
into blue and purple, deepening towards 
the east to almost blackness; and 
shining through this dome, faintly, 
heralding the oncoming of a desert 
night, I see pin-point lights flicker, come 
and go. Up in the draws and canons, 
out on the promontories, down the 
sides of the sand mountains, and on 
out across the desert, from west to 
east, I see reproduced, except for the 
gold, the colors I had but a moment 
before seen in the sky above. 

I close my eyes again in respose, and 
for the third time see it all over again, 
through vivid mental impressions, or 
negatives, the soft colors, always blend- 
ing, and night settling down over the 
desert. When I open my eyes I am 
washed clean. I harbor no thought of 
ill-will against any soul; meanness, lit- 
tleness, badness, and sadness even, and 
worry, have no place in the world; 
they are non-existent; struggle and 
strife are things apart. I am brought 
from my reverie by the weird yelp of a 
coyote on a sand hill to the west, sending 
forth across the desert wastes his plain- 
tive call to his kind. I get up and 
stretch my arms in appreciation of my 
new-felt happiness, and make ready 
for a night on the desert sands—the 
night that comes once a year, out there 
beneath the stars, and alone. 

Dr. W. LUTHER HOLT, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Ling 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N OW that the fishing season is on, 

and tales concerning the large ones, 
which got away, are being told by both 
amateur and professional fishermen, I 
have a story that might interest at least 
a few readers who, like myself, are 
“fools for fishing.” 

This last summer, while in the north- 
ern part of Wyoming, I heard tales 
concerning the wonderful fishing in 
Dinwoody Lakes, which are situated 
about sixty-five miles west of Riverton, 
Wyoming. The lakes happen to be on 
the Shoshone reservation, and in order 
to fish there it is necessary to get a 
permit from the Indian agent at Fort 
Washakie. Needless to say, we secured 
the permit, and after several miles of 
almost impassable roads reached our 
goal. Frankly, the trout fishing was 
worth the whole trip, but it is not of 
trout fishing that I want to tell you. 

The lakes are inhabited by a fish 
known to the natives as Ling. It 
sounds like a Chinaman, looks like a 
snake, and is really nothing more than 
a specie of Molva Vulgaris, from the 
family of Gadedae. I know because I 
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The ling, commonly called stock fish 


looked it up. I shall never forget the 
first one I hooked. I sincerely believed 
that I had landed one of the freakiest 
freaks of fishdom, and proudly dis- 
played it to an old-timer, who told me 
that the lake was full of them, and 
that they were really good to eat, pro- 
viding, of course, that you didn’t see 
it before it was prepared for the fry- 
ing-pan. The encyclopedia says that 
it is found from Spitzbergen southward 
to the coast of Portugal in abundance. 
Its original home was in the North Sea. 
It seems that they come in close to 
the shore during the winter months, 
and large quantities are caught by 
casting out long lines. The fish are 
usually salted and sold under trade 
name of “Stock Fish.” Large quanti- 
ties are consumed in Germany and 
elsewhere during the season of Lent. 
The liver, which is perhaps the most 
peculiar thing about the fish, is used 
by the poorer classes in Germany as a 
medicine. A queer coincidence is that 
it is also used by the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Indians for the same pur- 
pose. They consider it a delicious tid- 
bit when fried or roasted over the coals 
of an open fire. 

Another queer thing is that the size 
of the fish has no bearing whatsoever 
on the size of the liver. For instance, 
you may get a ling three feet long and 
the liver will be very small; again, the 
fish may be only a foot and a half and 
the liver will be as large as your hand. 
Just why this condition should exist 
I have never been able to learn, nor 
have I been able to find out how the 
ling brings its young into the world. 
I have caught them during the spawn- 
ing season, but never yet have I dis- 
covered anything that resembled an 
egg; neither have I ever seen a ling 
minnow under six inches in length. I 





talked with a number of old Indians, 
who have lived in that country for a 
good many years, but none of them 
ever remember of seeing the eggs of a 
ling. If the ling is really a ling, and 
it undoubtedly is, and its original home 
was in the North Sea, it seems to me 
that it would be a salt-water fish, and 
I would like to know how it found its 
way into the water of the Big Wind 
River and tributaries. I have never 
seen nor heard tell of the fish in any 
of the other western states. There is 
something fishy, as well as _ snaky, 
about this fish called “Ling,” and I 
would like to know more about it. 
PAUL JONES, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Vaccinating Dogs 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
THE dog lovers of America are about 

to be struck the most vicious blow 
that has ever been dealt an unoffend- 
ing people. The movement has already 
been launched in the city of Detroit, 
Michigan. We are asking you coopera- 
tion and the aid of every dog publica- 
tion and sporting magazine in North 
America to broadcast our message, as 
a warning to all kennel clubs through- 
out the land not to let the measure get 
a footing. 

The biological laboratories claim to 
have developed a vaccine which will 
immunize dogs against rabies. Rather 
strangely, however, the effects of this 
vaccine are said to last only about one 
year. The purpose of the vaccine mak- 
ers, however, is to secure the passage 
of laws throughout the land to require 
the yearly vaccination of dogs. What 
a flourishing business this will build up 
for the makers of vaccine! They were 
contracting with the veterinarians of 
Detroit to sell the vaccine at seventy 
cents per vial, and it takes two or more 
vials to vaccinate a dog weighing over 
forty pounds. If they have to subsi- 
dize public officials to put the measure 
across, of course, this can be added to 
the price of the vaccine. 

Rabies existed long before Biblical 
times. Although a fearful disease, it 
never received much attention from 
dog owners, as it was so rare that a 
dog was ever afflicted with it. It was 
likewise rare in the city of Detroit un- 
til the salesman from a certain vaccine 
firm came to the city, interviewed the 
veterinarians and the Commissioner of 
Health, and then, almost miraculously, 
nearly every dog in Detroit became 
rabid over night. 

The laws of Michigan, authorizing 
the Health Department to establish a 
quarantine in such cases and order all 
dogs restrained or muzzled, were not 
ample to meet the situation, at least 


they were not availed of. The Com- 
missioner of Health forthwith had an 
ordinance prepared requiring all dogs 
to be immunized against rabies before 
licenses would be issued therefor. The 
veterinarians who were to do the im- 
munizing warned the people through 
the press to look out for rabies in dogs. 

It was not until a public hearing of 
the matter was asked of the Common 
Council, prior to the enactment of the 
ordinance, that the commercial aspect 
of the matter was brought to light. 
This became clear to the most gullible, 
however, from the fact that the perpe- 
trators of the scheme were not content 
to ask for an ordinance which would en- 
able coping with the present situation, 
but asked for an ordinance requiring 
the yearly vaccination of dogs. 

The Common Council tabled the ordi- 
nance. The Health Commissioner then 
resorted to frightening ‘people by hav- 
ing published in the newspapers each 
day the ravages of dogs during the 
preceding day, with the hope of stam- 
peding the ordinance through the Coun- 
cil. The Mayor ordered a clean-up of 
stray and unwanted dogs, which mea- 
sure meets with the hearty approval 
of the dog owners, and will undoubt- 
edly eradicate the trouble. In the mean- 
time, the Health Commissioner issued 
an unlawful order requiring the vac- 
cination of dogs before licenses for the 
new year would be issued therefor; 
but few persons, however, purchased 
licenses. 


The Detroit Kennel Club compro- 
mised the issue by agreeing to an ordi- 
nance which would require the vaccina- 
tion of dogs which are permitted to rum 
alone, unmuzzled, on the streets, but 
which would not require the vaccination 
of muzzled dogs or dogs kept upon the 
premises or on leash when upon the 
streets. 

HEnrRY P. STAcy. 


A Suggestion for Camp Cooks 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM a reader of ForREST AND STREAM 

and have noted the cooking recipes 
as they come out. Among others is 
one on how to cook rice in the May 
issue. The East Indians cooked rice 
that way for an English garrison many 
years ago and it is said they kept fat 
by drinking the gruel, while the sol- 
diers nearly starved on the rice. Rice 
loses most of its flavor, as well as 
nutriment, when boiled soft and the 
gruel is thrown away. 

If you ever eat rice cooked by an old 
Southern negro and have a well cooked 
roast of beef or a good tender steak, 
you will find a very great difference. 
You can wash the rice and put in a pot 


with cold water, just enough water to 
thoroughly swell the grains and get in- 
side when boiled to steam. You lose 
none of its taste or nourishment. 
There is all the difference in the world. 

At a hotel, when rice is brought to 
me, I know before I touch it if it has 
been in a colander to drain off the 


B. M. Minter 
shown here with 30 crows killed in one 
afternoon. He reports it is great sport. 
He also admits killing more than the bag 
limit, but as they are crows it’s all right. 
He is Game Warden of Henry County, 
Virginia 


gruel, as it has little flavor (like near 
beer, flat). Let anyone try it cooked 
thus and note the great difference. If 
to be eaten with milk or sugar, a little 
more water can be used; but don’t lose 
the best part of the rice by pouring off 
the gruel. 
ERNEST I. EWBANK, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Disagrees With Jasper White 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

E the article “A Change of Senti- 

ment” in January number by Jas- 
per B. White I would state I beg to 
differ with him about the gulls being 
a cause of fish scarcity. 

My experience, of considerably more 
than 32 years referred to by Mr. White 
on the New England coast gives me 
some basis for saying the shortage of 
fish is everywhere and without excep- 
tion due to three causes: 

1. The pollution of streams formerly 
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Principles were 


HEN the outboard motor 
idea was new, people were 
so taken with the thought of put- 


ting a motor on a rowboat and giv- 
ing their arms a rest that they 
didn’t look much into the motors 
themselves. 


About the time the novelty wore 
off, they were willing to admit that 
the idea was good, but there seemed 
to be something the matter with 
the way it was applied in those old 
motors. 
* e e 

About four years ago L. J. Johnson 
saw that theonly way the outboard 
motor could be designed right was 
to approach it from a marine engi- 
neering standpoint. 


A marine engine must take the 
boat where it is supposed to go 
and must bring it back. You can’t 
pick up a tow twenty miles from 
nowhere, You can’t walk home. 


So L. J. Johnson went after de- 
pendability. He designed an engine 
that would stand up. He gave ita 


J 


What happened when 
true Marine Engineering 


applied to the Outboard Motor 


float-feed throttle-controlled carbu- 
retor to supply a perfec t mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures. 

He developed the Quick-Action 
Magneto to take the place of un- 
certain batteries. 


He worked out a positive-acting 
automatic tilting device and the 
Johnson shock-absorber drive 
to prevent damage from sub- 
merged obstructions; and a uni- 
versal steering and reversing mech- 
anism to make the boat quick, easy 
and flexible to handle. 


He kept working ata twin-cylinder 
design until it was absolutely vi- 
brationless. 

That he was right was demonstrated 
when sportsmen, fishermen and boating 
enthusiasts bought more Johnson Motors 
from dealers last year than any other 
make, 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor 
that can be attached to any type boat or 
canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse-power and drives a 
rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hour ora 
canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 


hnson 


OUTBOARD. MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


power, flexibility and dependability goes 
real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits 
under a Pullman berth. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get 
a free demonstration—if you don’t know 
him write us for FREE catalog and we 
will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 


Peterborough Canoe Company, 
Peterborough, Ontario 


What the 
Johnson Motor Does 


Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable, inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfrequyen- 
ted fishing grounds for the 
fisherman. 

Adds speed and sport to canoeing. 

When used on small sail boats— 
even up to 25 and 30 feet—it is 
absolute insurance against be- 
ing becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every dinghy 
and tender a motor tender. 
Runs errands at the summer cot- 
tage or camp—even if “town” 

is miles away. 

Gives you the only really portable 
marine engine. 


It will identify you. 





Supremacy 


HEREVER he rides, 

supremacy goes with the 
winner of the Roosevelt Trophy 
and title of national champion 
cowboy. He has won the high 
average in roping and riding at 
the Cheyenne Frontier Days 
and the Pendleton Round-Up. 


No further test can dim such 
an achievement. The law of 
ave age infallibly indicates the 
real, unquestioned leader. 


In fishing reels, the same 
supremacy distinguishes 
Meisselbach Reels. Year after 

year they win the high 
average of prizes 
awarded in tournament 
casting and fishing con- 
tests the country over. 
Convincing proof of 
their all-around excel- 
The “Rainbow, lence and popularity. 


A Leader For Every Use 


“Rainbow"—favorite single-action reel 
for fly-casting—$5 and $5.50. 
“‘Takapart’’—most popular bait-casting 
reel, 100 yards, fixed or free spool—$7 to $9. 
“Tripart’—understudy of the “Taka- 
part,” similar models, 80 yards—$6 to $8. 
**Okeh"—most perfect bait-casting reel: 
cork arbor, level winding, free casting, fixed 
or free spool—$12.50 and $15. 
“Triton,” “ Neptune,” “Surf,” right for 
all salt-water fishing—$18 to $36. 


Ask any reliable Dealer for 


Meisselbach 


Fishing Reels of Quality 


The new 
“Okeh”’ bait- 
casting reel— 
free spool, 
level wind- 
ing and free 

casting. 


omer ann NORMED NS to Re RR 
— — — FILLIN AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — 
KL 


A. F. MEISSELNACH MFa. Co., Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Send me a complimentary copy of the new ‘‘Okeh’’ Bite 
Book, containing useful information on fresh-water fishing. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





used by fish to spawn—streams that 
run into the sea. Herring and other 
small fish that used to go up these 
streams to spawn now have to go else- 
where—and so the larger fish which 
feed on them go elsewhere also. Pollu- 
tion first came from the mills and 
other commercial plants—sawdust alone 
is bad enough, then dyes and oil. 

2. Dams, which prevent fish from 
going up to spawn even where no pol- 
lution exists. 

3. Nets. 

Bottom gill-nets have ruined the cod 
fishing. Old fish used to avoid hooks, 
the old “breeders” learned to slap a 
baited hook with their tails to see if it 
were safe (any old fisherman will tell 
you that). But they cannot see a net. 

Seines and Pound Nets cleaned out 
the mackerel—nothing else. 

Fish come back where they have been 
bred. It has been proved. In Norway 
when they caught up all the salmon 
with nets in one fiord, the salmon would 
still be in the next one, but would not 
come into the fished out place. 

Read Prof. Baird’s report to the Fish 
Commission (Vol. 1 and 2 of Reports of 
U. S. Fish Commission, 1870 to 1872). 

The present commission does not 
agree with this. I believe this to be 
due, not to a lack of sincerity on the 
part of the Commission, but they are 
not fishermen in the sense that they 
have had to study conditions at first 
hand because their lives depended on 
it. So, they have had to depend on tes- 
timony of others to a great extent. 
The manager of one of the largest fish 
companies himself admitted to me the 
nets cleaned up the fish; but when the 
fishermen who were against the whole- 
sale use of nets took the matter into 
court, the big Companies simply hired 
clever lawyers who primed witnesses— 
ostensibly experts, Captains of. fishing 
vessels—who testified nets were a 
benefit because they caught the big fish 
and so saved the small ones (which— 
it was to be inferred—escaped!) from 
being eaten! 

So the real “Old Time” Fisherman— 
who knew fish, but not law courts—and 
could only say one thing, in one way— 
lost out. 

As for the gulls, they have been on 
the coast for centuries. They may take 
some fish. I don’t know how many; 
there are lots of gulls here, and they 
seem to eat mostly crabs and bits of 
garbage. But there was plenty of fish 
for everybody until the nets came. 

Men who profit by the use of nets 
naturally are not going to see any 
blame take that direction. 

I have seen, off Swampscott (4 miles 
from Marblehead) mackerel as far as 
the eye could reach as plentiful as the 
buffalo used to be. 

You know what got the buffalo. 
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Pound Nets got the mackerel. 

It is the history of Peru, over again. 
How far are we going to let it go? 
We shan’t stop it by shooting gulls, one 
of the most beautiful of God’s crea- 
tures. 

Allow me in closing, to call attention 
to the United Anglers League—World 
Building, New York City. 

I suggest you get in touch with them 
and find what good work they are do- 
ing and aim to do. 

They have already, after a long, hard 
fight for several years, succeeded in 
having a law passed to stop netting in 
the breeding grounds adjacent to New 
York, out to the entrance gate—Debs 
Inlet. 

Back ’em up, boys, and get the fish 
back. 

CONVERSE CLEVELAND, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


An Albino Deer 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE been a subscriber to your 

very interesting magazine for the 
past year and look forward each month 
for the next issue. 

I had the good luck last October to 
shoot a very rare specimen of a deer, 
as he was pure white, with the excep- 
tion of a strip of brown in his face. I 
am enclosing a snapshot of this deer 
which was taken in front of our camp 
at Molunkus, Me., and the picture also 
shows my wife holding a brace of birds, 
as well as myself with rifle. 

D. G. HopcKINs, 
Rockland, Me. 
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His First Gun 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[N the year 1867 I was 12 years old 

and a desire to hunt seized me, but I 
had no gun. Luckily a neighbor gave 
me a flint lock Harper’s Ferry musket, 
which though clumsy and heavy served 
my purpose. To get powder and shot 
I had to coax my mother to buy some 
when she sold eggs and butter. I 
would say a present day 12-gauge shell 
contains about as many shot as I got 
then and a little more powder. d tried 
to shoot at birds with only a few shot 
so as to make as many loads as pos- 
sible. Of course I could not hit any- 
thing even as close as 15 ft. Finally 
with all the shot gone, a little powder 
left and with no prospect of mother 
buying more, I contrived to cut lead 
into small pieces about one-eighth inch 
square. 

I loaded the old musket with all the 
powder I had, rammed a good wad of 
flax on top and went to the woods. 
Presently I saw a chipmunk on a log 
and began to creep up close enough to 
shoot when the little fellow ran under 
the log and out of sight. 

I crept up to within six feet of 
where he disappeared and lay down, 
pointing the gun in his direction, ex- 
pecting him to come out, which he did 
presently and Bang! roared the old 
musket. I noticed blood on his fur as 
he disappeared under the log. AsI had 
nothing to load with, I decided to dig 
him out. Finally I spied him, as I 
thought, dead, but when I reached and 
caught hold of him he bit the second 
joint of my forefinger and i have a scar 
yet that 55 years has failed to erase. 

I was out of ammunition for a while, 
as mother did not divide butter and egg 
money with me until New Year’s Day. 
It was then the custom to shoot the 
old year out. All the neighbors did 
this, so mother bought me a few loads 
of powder and the fun began. I loaded 
the old flint lock, ramming plenty of 
flax on top of the powder. Everybody 
was shooting and in my haste to hear 
the old “fusee” roar, I forgot to take 
out the ramrod and fired only to dis- 
cover my error when I went to load. I 
surely was discouraged, I tried to find 
a straight stick or small branch to 
make a ramrod, but couldn’t. It was 
on New Year’s Day, I think, that my 
Grandfather paid us a visit. I showed 
him my musket. He said it was no 
good and if I would come to his home 
he would give me a Smooth Bore or 
Deer Rifle. I could shoot ball or shot, 
but it was a flint lock, nevertheless. I 
was elated and sometime later went for 
the gun about 8 miles distance, which 
I walked one day and returning the 
next with the treasure, a gun about 4 
ft. long. Everyone said I would have 
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OUR boat, your bass 
—and yourSportTwin! 
Think what that speedy little 
boat-motor adds to water outings. 
Long jaunts, without tedious oarwork — and 
better fishing at the end of them. Picnics. Bath- 
ing parties. Distance no obstacle. 


These Sport Twin Features are NEW: 


Evinrude-Zenith Carburetor, true auto type, throttles 
and accelerates smoothly without a “miss”, and saves 
fuel. Improved Fly wheel Magneto — instant starting and 
amazing performance. Safety Reverse, automatic, at a lift 
of the tiller. Safety Tilt-Up—snags, shallows and beaching 
can’t injure motor. Can be locked for starting. But best of all 
Sport Twin features is its absolute reliability. 
Back of this great little 40-lb. twin is 15 years of 
Evinrude success—the best possible guaranty! 
Examine this motor at your dealer’s. Hand- 

some catalog free—write us for it. (Also 

write for Folder on Evinrude BOATS). 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
178 Evinrude Building 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
B 1924. E. M. Co. 












































EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
178 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—Send me your latest, illustrated catalog. 
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Fishin’ Time Again, Boys 
Don't experiment with your footwear this year and 
spoil half your trip. Get a pair of 


PALMER’S MOOSE HEAD BRAND 
measure FISHING BOOTS 


MEASURE 
and enjoy all your trip. 
These fishing boots are sturdily constructed, yet are very 
comfortable and are especially adapted for use with waders. 
Our outdoor footwear has been tried, tested and approved by 
old-timers and ‘‘been there’’ folks everywhere. 
Now—today write for catalogue “‘F,’’ showing 
our complete line and get your order in, so you'll 
be all set for the first fish of the season. 


JOHN PALMER CO., LTD. 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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Where and How 
to Get ’Em! 


Listen, Fellows! It's time to be stowing grub 
and tackle into the old bus again and with a 
song in our hearts, hie to a shady retreat on 
a foam-flecked stream or cool, calm lake— 
where the wily game fish play. 


But say! Are you really anxious to make your 
vacation and fishing trip a rousing succéss? 
Then clip this advice and put it away in your 
fishing kit for ready reference—because it’s 
written by an old reliable fisherman. 


IN THE EARLY 
MORNING 


Or evening, start along 
some lilly pads, weed 
beds, logs or shallows. 
Toss out a Floating In- 
jured Minnow. Let it lie 
a second or two. Then 
give just enough jerk to 
make lure quiver. Follow 
up with slow, short jerks and—WHANG—that old 
bass who’s out bright and early looking for an 
easy meal—strikes—and strikes hard! And man, 
what a thrill he gives you—fighting gamely until 
you flip him into your boat. 


Fintail Shiner DURING MID-DAY 


Tie on a new Fintail 
Shiner, leave out about 
100 feet of line and troll 
along the edge of weed 
beds or shore line. Or 
when you come to a 
place where the water 
goes from shallow. to 
deep quickly, make your cast into deep water or 
from deep water into shallow. The Fintail Shiner 
is a wonderful lure to go down after ’em and 
bring ’em up. 


Floating Injured 
Minnow 


Oe 


Weight % oz. No. 1500 
L’gth 3/2 in. Price $1.00 





Weight % oz. 
Length 4 in. 


No. 2100 
Price $1.25 


If the day and water are exceptionally clear, tie on 
the Famous Pikie Minnow and cast it over the 
weed beds. It’s the greatest all ’round game fish 
getter and its natural, life-like wiggle fools ’em all. 
When buying, insist on the Famous Pikie Minnow 
to be sure you get the Original—and not an in- 
ferior imitation. 


Famous Pikie 
Minnow 


AND AFTER DARK 


Put on your Floating In- 
jured Minnow again. Row 
to a place where fish can 
easily run from deep to 
shallow water without 
weed interference, Cast so 
there will be a good 
splash—reel in slowly to 
give the lure the appearance of an animal slowly 
on the surface. That’s the place and way to get 
’em after dark, 


Flyrod Crawdad 


Weight % oz. 
L’gth 4/2 in. 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 


When it comes to 


FLYROD FISHING 


This little fellow will get 

e bass or pickerel on 
the surface or with split 
shot it will go down after 
*em. You know the home 
of the crawdad is around 
rocks and stones, and 
that’s the place to use this 
little fellow—giving it a 
natural movement by a slight twitch of the rod. 





Price 75¢ 


Our tackle Catalog Free for the asking. You can 
get these guaranteed fish getters from your dealer 
or direct from us. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


177 S. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 





Send For Our 


Sportsmen’s Book Catalog 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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to get on a stump to load as it was 
much taller than I. 

On the return trip with gun, powder 
horn and bullet pouch I had to come by 
way of a new railroad. I passed a 
bunch of men who said two deer had 
gone in the thicket nearby. There were 
no deer in that county, so I kept on go- 
ing knowing they were joshing me. I 
soon met another bunch of workmen 
who wanted to see the gun; they made 
all kinds of remarks and finally one 
said he would keep the gun. Then I 
was scared and began to cry; finally 
the boss came and made the fellow give 
me the gun and believe me, I kept go- 
ing and when I saw the next gang of 
men I made a round-about circuit to 
avoid them. 

My father and mother were pleased 
with the gun and bought me some am- 
munition. When all was ready I 
started for a squirrel hunt. Going to 
a nearby woods, I saw two gray and 
one black squirrel together. The gray 
squirrels went in hollow trees, but the 
black one stayed on a limb. I rested 

my long gun on a branch and pulled the 
trigger. Down came Mr. Black Squir- 
rel. Rushing to where he fell I picked 
him up and went home as fast as I 
could to show mother what I had shot. 

From then on we had plenty of game 
to eat as I got all the ammunition I 
needed. The flint lock was a bother, 
however, as it would sometimes flash 
in the pan; other times the flint played 
out and I had to send to Cleveland to 
get flint. Later I had a cap lock put 
on the gun. As a good shooter it was 
hard to beat for squirrels, but no good 
for wing shooting. I remember going 
out with two hunters who had double 
barrel shotguns. They made all kinds 
of fun at my Long John as they called 
it. In the course of our hunt for 
Pheasants we came upon a covey; I 
shot and about 8 flew out. Climbing 
up I found I had killed two instead 
of one and later on I killed a rabbit. 
The two failed to secure anything, 
missing the few shots they had, so I 
had the laugh on them going home. 

W. H. HEEKER, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Hunting and Fishing on 
Butt-des-Morts 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
SHKOSH, in my opinion, is the 
most beautiful city in Wisconsin. 
It has a population of thirty-six thou- 
sand and is located in the Fox River 
Valley. Lake Winetago near by is 
twelve miles wide and thirty miles long. 
On the east is located Lake Butt-des- 
Morts and on the west, the Fox River 
running through the city connecting 
both lakes. Lake Butt-des-Morts is a 
body of water three by seven miles. 
With thousands of acres of marsh and 
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miles of wild celery and rice beds it is 
one of the best Canvas Back shooting 
grounds in the Country. I have a hunt- 
ing shanty on an island of about forty 
rods lake front. 

No matter from what direction the 
wind blows, I can always find a calm 
spot for my extra large canvas back 
decoys. About the tenth of October the 
flight on the southern trip starts to 
arrive here and for twenty to thirty 
days it’s a sport for the Gods. Last 
fall, I and my son Dick shot some two 
hundred canvas backs, twenty red 
heads, a few mallards and a few dozen 
of blue bill. We also have good fishing 
and trapping. Our fish are pike, pick- 
erel, black and white bass, perch, cat- 
fish, bull heads and an overdose of 
sheep head and German carp. 

Pickerel are classed as common fish 
and it’s lawful to spear them. They 
spawn as soon as the ice goes out of 
the marshes. Just about when they get 
through, the carp start to spawn and 
it’s some thrill to connect with a twenty 
pounder. I have this to say for the 
carp, when smoked it is really very pal- 
atable. 

I get FoREST AND STREAM from our 
newsstand and some day, I will send 
you a few pictures of myself and hunt- 
ing lodge. 

If anyone of the old readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM drift this way I 
want them to make a ¢all and I’ll prove 
to them that Good Fellowship is my 
middle name. JOHN L. HANNES, 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


Photo by W. L. Neil, Deadwood, So. Dak. 


Tom: That catnip makes me feel lazy. 
Mack: That horehound took my pep. 
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Fox Carries Five Chickens Over 


Its Back 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A FEW years ago as I was returning 

home through the Newton, N. H., 
woods with my horse and dog I saw a 
big Red Fox crossing the road about 
300 feet ahead, with a lot of White 
Wyandotte Chickens hanging on his 
neck and back. On my giving a good 
loud Indian war whoop, he dropped his 
plunder and leaped over a stone wall 
and off into the woods. I went on and 
examined his burden and somewhat to 
my surprise I found he had 5 two- 
thirds grown White Wyandotte Roos- 
ters; they were all warm and evidently 
had been just killed. They were taken 
from Charlie Day’s hennery close by, 
as he had a large number of these 
young Roosters. 

I took them home with me to show to 
my acquaintances what kind of a load 
of chickens one lone Fox could capture 
and carry, all at one trip. He had 
them all by the neck in his mouth at 
once. I took them back next day and 
left them just over this wall where I 
saw the Fox last and the next day I 
called over to see if they were there, 
but they had vanished. 

Geo. E. WHITTEN, M. D., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


F. H. Shauffler to Visit Foreign 
Gun Manufacturers 


R. F. H. SCHAUFFLER, Presi- 

dent of Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
Inc., will make a trip to Europe this 
summer for the purpose of visiting all 
of the famous gun makers in England, 
Belgium, France, Austria and Luxem- 
burg, and of strengthening this firm’s 
relations with them. 

This visit will be the more note- 
worthy, as it will take in, among others, 
the following famous manufacturers: 
James Purdy & Sons, James Wood- 
ward & Sons, Boss & Company, E. J. 
Churchill, Ltd.; Holland & Holland, 
Ltd.; Joseph Lang & Son, Steven 
Grant & Sons, Geo. Gibbs, Ltd., all of 
London; W. W. Greener & Company 
and G. E. Lewis & Son, of Birming- 
ham; Auguste Francotte & Company, 
of Liege, Belgium; and Waffenfabrik 
Steyer, of Steyer, Austria. 

This will be in line with and supple- 
mentary to this house’s policy not only 
to have on hand for their customers 
the best of the world’s guns and rifles, 
but also to bring their customers in 
touch with the makers of these fire- 
arms, the policy which has brought 
already to this country such men as 
Mr. Athol Purdy, Mr. Charles Wood- 
ward and Mr. C. Humphrey Greener, 
all of whom have had the honor 
of meeting representative American 
sportsmen in V. L. & D.’s gun room. 
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PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 
ments—Carry a Rain Coat in Your 
Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1% inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 
Metropolitan Camp Goods have 
stood the test for 30 years and are 
recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 





Overland Auto Beds. 


AWAY MOSQUITOES 


This truly remarkable 
repellent will positively 
protect you from the pests. 

Most practical and pleasant to 
use, Recommended by best out- 
door experts. No more mosquito 
bites or sleepless nites. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


At Sporting Goods Stores 50c. 
Direct from us, | bottle 60c. 
2 bottles $1.00 prepaid. 
LEONARD CHEMICAL CO. 
4210 W. Adams St., Chicago 





it Fits the Running 
Board 


Catalogue Free 
Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig Eider- 
down Robes, Brownie Camp Pads and 





DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS 


are so constructed that they can be 
set up and taken down by one per- 
son in less than five minutes. 

Stormproof and Bugproof, Sewed in 
floor, Steel Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR in a Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


— 


For Upland oF SN 
Trap Shooting 


SMITH GUNS * 


The Smith IDEAL Gun was designed 

for the man who spends one day in 

the fields and the next on the plat- 

form—and wants one gun for both 

purposes. The longer you shoot it, 

the tighter it gets. rite today 
for Catalog 319. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representa- 
tives, Call Buifding, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 





“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 


“White Built” Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 


Send for Catalog 


E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 












Do You Want 


Quarter Inch Groups? 


A BALLARD by HOFFMAN will give you 
of this size at 25 yards, together wit 


finish and workmanship. 


HOFFMAN 
BALLARD 


uaranteed grou 
£ perfect tiaeee, 


Our Barrels will improve your scores. Our Maghums will 


insure your trophies. 


Mr. James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe, Inc.,is@ 
permanent member of our or ganization. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 7721 Batt 2th  Sirset 
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30- Piece Gosia 


oR) LL 
OUTFIT 


5 MINUTES 
Just imagine—a complete 30- pase 


— ene Outfit — so comp’ 
and portable that it can be ae “CARRIED ON 
YOUR RUNNING BOARD. 

The RAMBLER tent, constructed of light-weight 
water and mildewproof ‘‘Paralite’’ fabric in natural 
green. Sewed in waterproof floor, keeps out bugs 
and insects. Two windows, door and front of tent 
fitted with netting and storm flaps. 

You and your family can answer ¥‘the call of the 
great outdoors. Take delightful holiday and week- 
end auto trips. No worry about rooming accommoda- 
tions or hotel bills. A suitable site—a few minutes 
pitching camp—and everything is ready for a glorious 
camping outing. 

There’s no greater sport than camping— 
especially--when you have this 30-piece 
Rambler Motor Camp Outfit (weight 
about 100 Ibs.) consisting of: 

i Soatte tent 7x8. _ { water bag 

2 steel cots | steel table 

{ candle lantern 
9 = burner stove 
19-piece cook outfit pail 
Get our beautiful illustrated fbookiet. 


RAMBLER MOTOR CAMP PRODUCTS CO. 
World’s largest outfitters to Motor Tourists and Campers 
58 Church St., New York City 


Costs Little 
and 


Keeps Reliable Time 
~and so it is ideal for 
sportsmen, motorists, 
motor campers, vaca. 
tionists and in genera} 
for all-around use 


ar dele’. tolO 
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Drawn by Louis Rhead 


Fishing the Evening Rise 


How to Get the Best Results 
When the Hatch Is on at Sunset 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


FTER the middle of June, day- 
A time gluts of rising insects have 

almost entirely disappeared — 
more so, if the weather is unusually 
warm, and then it is that trout are 
over-fed — sluggishly disinclined to 
leave the deep, cool places of the river- 
bed. While the sun is up, few insects 
are seen hovering near the surface, but 
they soon make their appearance when 
the sun is set, rapidly increasing in 
numbers as the darkness approaches. 
The chances are very slim for the 
angler to entice trout with flies on hot 
days, and the few captured are taken 
by skilful methods in the use of nymphs 
or minnows in the cooler bottom pools. 
Trout may be sometimes induced to rise 
very» easily before the sun penetrates 
the lowland mists with a dryfiy deftly 
played or a cast of wet flies sunk to 
midwater, but the evening rise—be- 
tween sunset and dark—nearly always 
furnishes sport, often fast and furious, 
but of short duration. For that and 
other reasons we must be well prepared 
beforehand with a knowledge of what 
species of insects are likely to be on the 
wing, and also a supply of correct 
artificials ready tied to gut in case the 
trout delay their feeding till twilight 
when the light is so precious. 


FTER a long study of this par- 

ticular situation, I have found the 
summer evening rise to be the most 
difficult of all to prepare for, from the 
very fact that the evening meal changes 
every day according to weather condi- 
tions. Sometimes what may be termed 
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the first period, they will rise, feeding 
ravenously, just as the sun sets, even 
before its bright rays go behind the 
mountains. Then, the second period, 
they take a notion to actively move for 
the short space of twenty minutes, dur- 
ing that lovely time between sunset and 
twilight when the water reflects the 
rainbow-tinted sky and the wind goes 
to sleep. Everything is in your favor 
if you are wisely prepared for the 
fray; act cool, act quick at such a 
time, for the big fellows give you 
chances that are too rare when a 
reasonable artificial is almost sure to 
be instantly sucked under without fear 
of your presence; try the larger fish 
that on other occasions are so hard to 
encounter. 

Still another evening habit—the third 
period, is to dine late, shortly after 
twilight, with no time to choose any 
special color of fly, so you must needs 
trust to luck as to the most taking fly. 


HIS last condition of dining late is 

less active. Few trout appear at 
once, they are “plopping” now and 
again in all directions—but your casts 
are not always productive like what 
you get in the “middle” or “first” 
period. Perhaps the reason is, you are 
fishing “by chance” and the cast does 
not quite reach the right spot, and if 
fish are not hooked it is best to quit 
and return with proper night fishing 
outfit. The first period—sunset rise— 
is usually short, a preliminary rise to 
be repeated again at twilight, though 
the early rise is sometimes very effec- 
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tive, giving excellent results. At other 
times, while the trout actively rise, they 
are shy to take the artificial, missing 
time after time at your very best casts, 
and unless it floats right over the fish, 
well cocked, they will not take it. 

In fishing the evening rise during hot 
weather it is my invariable custom to 
rest after the midday meal till five 
o’clock, then saunter down the stream- 
side to a well-stocked pool, and there sit 
beside the stream waiting till the fish 
are really actively feeding, as it is use- 
less to cast until they do feed. 

To start casting before they begin to 
feed, you stop them from beginning to 
rise for their food in the situation you 
have chosen. During the wait I select 
several flies that by experience I know 
imitate the insects that will rise, and 
then tie them on separate casts to fish 
dry, placing the gut leader between wet 
pads, so that at the first cast they will 
stretch out properly. Then, ready with 
rod, line and net, I await the rising 
trout. 

The hot summer evening rise is much 
influenced by wind and weather, the 
former almost invariably goes gradu- 
ally down, with the sun, to a dead calm. 
If the wind continues strong after sun- 
set the insect rise is limited and the 
fish do not appear at the surface except 
on rare occasions. Then it is that a 
wet cast of flies will be found to get 
better results than dry flies. At such 
a time artificial minnows and other 
baits may be drifted along near the 
bottom in the deeper parts. After the 
dead calm and the mist arises from the 
lowlands, insects will soon appear, 
sometimes small species, in thick clouds 
over the surface, and among them are 
seen numerous larger stoneflies, spin- 
ners and duns. Then later, or perhaps 
before, there will appear a heavy rise 
of drakes floating thick down along the 
surface of the stream. It is just at 
that time when all the trout in the 
river seem to be visible and the angler’s 
nerves are on edge to pick out the 
larger fish, and he must be quick about 
it. 

Where the insects are very thick, 
carefully cast out a cockwing drake, a 
yellow sally, or orange stone, a male or 
female shadfly. It will matter little 
which it is, for all are on the water and 
yours will be snatched under if made to 
float along in a natural manner. The 
surface formations and runways are 
the best guides to the right situation, 
up or down, or straight out in the pool. 
In ever case, act quickly without 
bungling. At the first strike try to 
lead the fish away and net it quickly 
to get all the sport while the game is 
in full swing. If your flies happen to 
be useless to get a strike, or fish repeat- 
edly strike to miss, try a larger or 
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smaller hook and ‘a change of colored 
wings, darker or lighter, just what you 
conceive will improve matters. 

You are, however, bound to succeed 
if the fly is made to float along similar 
to the insects continually floating by. 
When the rise is over and trout cease 
to feed, rest. awhile till they again come 
up to another “hatch of flies; which. they 
do even if the glut is less and less thick. 
They rise in more isolated situations; 
here and there they flop up at single 
insects. This more scattered condition 
is more often favorable to your success 
than when trout are wildly feeding 
close up together on the glut. Perhaps 
it is that the temporary limitation of 
food supply more readily tempts the 
fish to your imitation. Especially in 
the gloaming, their sense of sight both 
of you and the fly is more dim, making 
their impulse to take all that comes 
along. 

In my judgment, fishing the evening 
rise is the most exciting and best sport 
of the season, better, indeed, than day 
fishing on the insect glut period of late 
May, because the ‘fish are quite as 
ravenous and gamy; and further, they 
are larger, in the finest, plumpest con- 
dition, after six weeks’ of continued 
gorging of insects—their choicest food 
to make them healthy and strong. 

Another important feature to make 
this evening condition favorable is that 
most anglers quit trout fishing in day- 
light the last half of June and first 
half of July to go for bass, consequent- 
ly the fish are undisturbed, therefore 
bolder to take the fly. You have the 
river almost to yourself, and by choos- 
ing a first-rate pool you can go pre- 
pared for night fishing, in addition to 
the evening rise, which gives you quite 
as much sport in pleasure and results 
from sunset to midnight as you would 
get throughout the entire day in May 
fishing, of which the latter is often 
indifferent because of bad weather. 

For myself, the evening rise has 
greater charm than day fishing, the 
glorious changing sky reflections on the 
water turning to more sombre hue at 
the approach of night; the even song of 
sparrows and other birds calling their 
good - night to each other; the timid 
water-side animals, muskrat, mink, 
skunk, all peep out at you, resenting 
your intrusion of their freedom to begin 
their evening meal. Then it is the air 
is soft and cool and the quiet peaceful- 
ness of the closing day is soothing in- 
deed, all fitting in to make your sport 
very delightful. The only drawback is 
the limit of time—the ninety minutes’ 
light is gone before you know it, but 
usually on your return in the pale 
moonlight you are very content, even 


happy, because your creel often con-| Jamison 


tains prizes very satisfying. 






Enlisted? 
why not? 





SHERIDAN R. JONES 


Fishing Editor of Outers’-Recreation, 
says in their April issue: 

“Thanks to the inventive genius of one of 

our American manufacturers we now have a 


barbless hook, a penetrating barbless hook, 
a holding barbless hook, that asks no odds 










of any barb in matters of sta ‘put’ 
where it belongs. And best of all, it is 
humane. Its i a’ is no more than that of 





a needle prick. A firm grasp on the shank 
releases the fish hooked for sport, but the 
‘hump’; holds the two-pounder destined for 
the pan. We have a penchant for the orig- 
inal, hence we doff our cap to the inventor of 
the modern sportsman’s hook—the hook 
barbed with a hump.”’ 


THE JAMISON 
BARBLESS HOOK 


Holds the Big Ones—Does Not 
Injure Little Ones 











Highest Grade-Wet Flies 


No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 
Beaver Kill *March Brown 











*Black Gnat Montreal 
*Brown Hackle *Professor 
*Cahill Parmachenee Belle 
*Coachman ueen of Waters 
*Cowdun ed Ant 

Secnber tee Red Ibis 





*Reuben Wood 
*Gray Hackle *Royal Coachman 
Grizzly Laine Silver Doctor .... 
Hares Ea *Wickham’s Fancy 
*Jamison ‘McGinty Willow Fly 


Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 
*Also in Dry Fly, no gut, $2.50 doz. 


Ginger Quill 








Jamison Inverted Bass Flies 


Made on 1/0 Jamison Barbless Hook. For 
either Bait Casting or Fly Casting. 








Black Gnat Gray Palmer 

Coachman McGinty 

Col. Fuller Red Ibis 

Montreal White Miller 

Par. Belle Yellow May 

Professor Lord Baltimore 
Price 35c each, $4.20 doz. 






Send for the proof in interesting testimonial 

letters from such nationally aa author- 

ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Will H. Dilg, 

Fred N. Peet, Edw. S Taylor, Bob Becker, 

——_ x, Jones, O . W. Smith, Robert 
Page Lincoln, ‘‘Wisconsin Cal’’ Johnson. 

“Ozark Ripley,” Frank Stick, and others. 
Catalog of Barbless Flies, and Hooks, 

on Twin Spinners, Coaxer 
Baits, Silk Casting Lines, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 
A 100 
California 


Ave. 


















U.S.A. 






The 
Inventor 


“Bill” 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Outdoors—anytime or anywhere you want to lunch 
—on motor trips, when camping, yachting, fishing, 
hunting, for picnics. 

Make sure of satisfying convenience, wholesome 
food—genuine economy, the drinks you enjoy kept icy 
cold for 24 hours with one filling of ice compartment. 

See the new styles at your dealers. If not in stock 
send $7.50 for Everybodys, delivered. $8.50 for west of 
Rockies and in Canada. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 

New FREE Booklet of up-to-date 
touring information. Complete guide 
and directory of State Parks and scenic 
beauty spots. Send today. 


Burlington Basket Co. 


230 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, lowa 
LI — 


Tear off and Mail 


Burlington Basket Co., 230 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, lowa 
to Est’? with rail particulars about different styice of Hawks 
eye Baskets. 
Name 
Address 
City 

f My dealer is 


Mark for free Hawkeye Hamper and Fancy Basket Cat- 
alog M. 


SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 


AIFLN 
ae 


Carry on running 
board of car, strong 
“quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. 
Send for information 
and pelea re 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO 


GCE) Thirty-first st. 


tee cao cee eta) 


Regular Hand Ejector Model sal 
with Swing Cylinder. Blue Steel ¢ 
3232.20 pulakeneiaindien cal.at Il? 5 


~ 


with Popular Swing Cylinder.controlled 
by the thumb-Positively the Best | made 
regardless of name .make or price -- Nickle or 
Blue Finish-- 322° or 38 cal. COWBOY 91525 
25 Cal. 6-shot Pocket Auto $6.25 
82 Cal. 20-shot (with Extra Magazine FREE) 8.45 
25 Cal. 8-shot Mauser 11.50 
30 Cal. 9-shot Luger 
32 or 38 Cal. Break Open Revolver : 
Brand New Guns—Use Standard Ammunition. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway Dept. 056 New York 


Use Our Classified Advertisements 
for results. 
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Photo by C. W. Plumb 


Middle Creek Mountains—Mt. Blackmore at extreme right, Mt. Hyalite in 
“notch” at left 


Too Much Civilization? 


Take a Motor Trip Over the Yellowstone Trail 


OTORISTS over the Yellow- 
M stone trail- in Montana pass 

through Bozeman, chief city of 
the celebrated Gallatin Valley. From 
here one may take a side trip to coun- 
try unexcelled for wildness and beauty 
by much of the more widely advertised 
scenic features of the Northwest. This 
is the Middle Creek Canyon of the 
Gallatin National Forest. 

It is a trip on which the sightseer 
leaves his car and takes to pack and 
saddle horses, or goes on foot if he is 
used to heavy packing and hiking. 

Middle Creek Canyon opens into the 
Gallatin Valley some eleven miles by 
good auto roads, south of Bozeman. 
From its entrance to the top of the 
Gallatin - Yellowstone divide, -where 
Blackmore and Hyalite peaks stand as 
silent sentinels over a wonderful spread 
of country, it is for the most part a 
closely-walled canyon through which 
rushes a roaring stream of purest 
crystal water. The canyon trail leads 
directly beside this stream, of necessity, 
because of the narrowness of the can- 
yon. Winding through the deep woods 
beside this noisy stream, it has all the 
charm which secluded ways hold for 
those who wish to escape the noise and 
bustle of more frequented roads. 


EN miles from its mouth, the 

canyon surprises with a sudden 
widening into the wonderland that few 
pens have attempted to describe. It 
spreads to a total width of seven miles, 
with the high mountains still holding 
the sense of a canyon over the valley. 
On the sides of this valley wall are 
found most novel water-falls. Cathe- 
dral or Palisade Falls, 250 feet high, 
in a semi-circle of lava rock columns, 
looking like a great pipe-organ, and the 


spires of a magnificent church; Arch 
Falls, 75 feet; Grotto Falls, having a 
peculiar excellence in their quiet 
beauty; Twin Falls, 250 feet, that seem 
perpendicular veins of silver against 
the dark mass of the mountain; Cas- 
cade Falls, 500 feet; Champagne Falls; 
Shower Falls; Apex Falls; Devil’s 
Slide, are among the notable water- 
falls that make Middle Creek Canyon 
a region worth renown. 


Photo by C. W. Plumb 
Cathedral Falls 
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From Hyalite Peak there is one of 
the Northwest’s most thrilling pros- 
pects. Far to the south is the Yellow- 
stone National Park, seemingly so close 
that one may toss a rock into this great 
wonderland; the Yellowstone River and 
valley to the east over a sea of hills, 
with Emigrant Peak 75 miles away, 
brought up so close on a clear day that 
it seems only a “shout and a whoop” 
away. Lone Mountain of the Gallatin- 
Madison range to the west like a great 
wedge of rock stuck into the sky; the C ae 
re Gena ive eee — ? Camp Out 

. \ bs 7 Equipment 


against the purple of the central Mon- 





















For all your camping needs. Thousands of satisfied 





tana mountains. Here and there in the : HPs His) » ‘ users everywhere. Built to give long and thoroly de- 
canyon and in the surrounding hills HN pendableservice. Our ““RED SEAL’’ Auto Bed, for 
oe ode pf “ use either in tent at side of car or as an extra cottage 







sparkle small, mirror lakes, and the ee ; bed, is compact, sag end streteh-proot More quickly 
: : LH EEN: Os erected than any other Auto Bed. rt Umbrella 
timber spreads its green blanket over ’ = ; Tent is a high grade, roomy, one-pole tent, strongly 
much of the lower lands. 5 Tay ¢ reinforced at all vital points and guaranteed proof 
nS against water, mildew, wind, insects and reptiles. 






At the foot of both Hyalite and . ; 
Blackmore are lesser glaciers, and at 43 c: ik THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
: 4 4 ee 1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 


their tops hang beds of eternal snow. 
Middle Creek Canyon is famous for Send for Free Catalog and Reduced Price List No. 409 


its native trout, and for the wild life 
seen along its way. Camping places 
are—well, everywhere. It is not a coun- 
try for the man who does not thrill at <b 

the prospect of rugged scenery; it is a Nn 
challenge to the innate love of the iy VAN 
primeval that exists in every man. hes y a Ne oy 
















th 

T is a pack and saddle-horse trip. 

Horses and equipment can be hired 
at the mouth of the canyon. It offers a 
diversion from the many miles of auto- 
mobiling that the motorists tire of in 
the end. It is a trip that will never 













Genuine Adirondack Balsam Pillows | |Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
Bring the climate to your home., Breathe it white sexing, | 1 SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


























be forgotten, leaves a memory that will compete without a balsam pillow. You have always DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 

always remain clear. There is a pro-| fciai‘to catarrh and asthma sufferers “Fragrant and sweet, | | The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear 
posal now to make Middle Creek Can- | selected ‘balsam is sised. inthe manutacture_of tess | |S, A. Newell & Sone) 60 Stornnwan’ Scotland 
yon a National Forest recreation area; | Chicaso for $1.00 (3 for #250). “It west of Chicago, ada | | Ppttems on request, stato shade desired, if for lady 


15e for postage. Send today. FRANK F. DAMSEL, 
Kattskill Bay, N. Y. (On Lake George). 





it is even now one of the Northwest’s 
most favored outdoor spots. As its 
accessibility increases its charm for the 
explorer of wild places will diminish a 
bit. It is worth seeing NOW. 















ip perfectly for days. 
A OF Ask your dealer for it, 
¥aa}) or sent by mail on re- 


e4” 6 pr. Only $2-98 


Let me send you half a 
dozen of my genuine pure 
wool old-fashioned homeknit 
socks. Specially mace for 
sportsmen. I guarantee sat- 
isfaction or money back. 
MRS. J. W. R. NORTON, 
111 Proctor Boul., Utica, N.Y. 
(3 Pr. $1.75) 



















Rue. 








ceipt of price. 1 Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND Co. 
1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Mina. 


















Kennel Kraft 


HIS is the most important and com- 

prehensive work on the feeding of 
dogs that has ever been published and 
deals with the values of proteins, car- 
bohydrates, vitamines, etc., in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. 
It is a book that can be studied with 
profit by every dog owner. 

































I’ll tell the world that I agree with Robert Page Lincoln 100% when he talks about Lou _Eppinger’s 
baits. Says he, “If I am to be turned loose in the woods, give me some Dardevle Spoons and Osprey Silk 
Casting Lines, and I will catch all the fish I would need the rest of my life.” Me too! I tell you, brother, 
there’s a zip and a zang about these Dardevle babies and the Nostealums that makes fish hungry, mad and wild, 
too. If you haven’t put a Nostealum or a Dardeviet on your line, you’ve got something coming to you in the 
piseatorial line. Try it on your next trip and then you and I and Robert Lincoln will all be in perfect accord. 
If you haven’t got yours, write to Lou at the address given below and get a sample of his mighty fine service 


and his latest catalog “‘O.” 
























Nostealum Size-No. 3 Nostealums come in a full range of sizes, 






















Publi-hed by Field and Fancy Pub. Sa here. Sizes and prices as 
Co. Price, $1.00. a7 civissm cal ze" Srseascehe: ese 














Buy Osprey ‘“‘Nostealum’’ Insect Hooks from 
your Dealer—or if he can not supply you 
order from us direct. Give us your dealer’s 
name and we will prepay all shipping charges. 






Dardeviet, 2% in. long, 
1 in. wide; ¥4-0z. 85¢ 










Dardevle comes in three sizes :—Dardevle, 
8% in. long, 85c. Dardeviet, 2% in. long, 
85e. Dardevie’s Imp, 2% in. long, 65c. 
And a special for Muskies and Lake Trout, 
Huskie Devie, the big fellow, 5% in. long, 
$1.50. Don’t go on your trip this year 
without a liberal supply of the Dardevle 
family, in several sizes and color com- 
binations. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Depi. 0 310-312 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The best ohat ae and experience can 
produce—at real money saving prices. 
shipment from dectery to you. 
CANOES 
**Safety First’” 


$45.00 
AND UP 


15, 16, 17, 18 ft. long. Finished in any 
colors. Strong, swift, safe and beautiful. 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 


improved models—strong and durable. 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS 


Untipable, seaworthy, fast—i2 to 18 ft. 
MOTOR BOATS 
miles 


2to45 


$325.10 
AND UP 


~~” With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state~kind’ of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Peshtigo, Wis. 


Vacation Time 


Boys, when you pack your grip 
don’t forget to put in a Zip-Zip 
shooter; while on your trip this 
summer, learn that quick and 
sure aim with a Zip-Zip_ shooter. 
: ONLY 35¢ PREPAID 
Thousands of boys are made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter ; 
order from us or your dealer. Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c, or 3 for $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Dept. 102,Columbia, S.C, “imams | 


ye A 
OVERALL 
WEEDLESS <3 
Ask [PLAIN 


5 07 vouR DEALER—SEND FOR aeona 


“<Kic.v.s,  fRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Cow 
PAT. OFF. py Cuas.H. Stapr. PRESCOTT,» WIS. 


Call of the Surf 


Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 


If you are a surf angler, here is the 
book you have long been waiting for. 
There are chapters dealing with Beach 
Camping — Tackle and Equipment— 
Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and Blue- 
fish — Shark Fishing — Channel Bass 
and Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing 


on the Pacific Coast—and many others. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


294 pages. 
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Rifle Sight Adjustment 


Efficient Shooting Depends Upon 
Correct Alignment of Sights 


By WILLIS O. C. ELLIS 


HE idea that a rifle barrel is 
bored so that the bullet rises 
when it leaves the muzzle is a 
fallacy. The bore runs straight through 
the center of the barrel and the moment 
the bullet quits the muzzle it begins 
falling to the earth, although the drop 
at the muzzle is very slight indeed. In 
order to point the barrel so the bullet 
will strike at some desired place, sights 
are employed; and upon the sight ad- 
justment depends the accuracy and use- 
fulness of the arm. Sights are not, 
therefore, a fixed part of the rifle and 
are adjustable so the shooter can com- 
pel the gun to shoot where he wants 
it to shoot. 

In shooting, the shots go high, low, to 
the right or left of the desired place. 
And every shooter should know how to 
adjust the sights of his rifle. To go 
after any game without first trying 
out your gun and making such sight 
adjustments as may be necessary, is 
the height of folly. Many a wary buck 
owes his life to the fact that the hunter 
firing at him did so without properly 
adjusted rifle sights. Not all misses 
are due to poor holding. 

Open Sights: All sights drive in from 
right to left and out from left to right 
with the muzzle of the gun pointing 
from you. If the sight base is held in 
place with a screw, this should be loos- 
ened before adjusting. 





D°? not strike the sight with a steel 


hammer. Use a copper hammer 
or, better still, a short brass rod to 
pound against. A piece of brass clean- 
ing rod is hard to beat. If the sight 
is too tight, dress the base with a fine 
three-cornered file. It is not advisable 
to enlarge the barrel slot by filing. If 
the sight is too loose, use strips of thin 
paper to build out the base, or care- 
fully hammer down the barrel slot. 
The sight should fit tightly, but should 
not require hard pounding to seat it. 
When sighting in a rifle, see that it 
is not loaded and set. the front sight 
so the bead or blade seems to be exactly 
over the center of the barrel. This is 
important. Now secure an easy sitting 
position with a rest for the back, the 
gun held in the left hand, the left arm 
being extended and supported by a rest. 
This approximates off-hand shooting— 
the kind done in hunting. A _ high- 
power rifle shoots higher when resting 
| the barrel on a solid support than when 
fired off-hand. If the shots go low, 
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raise the rear sight; if they go high, 
lower the rear sight. If the shots 
strike to the left, move the rear sight 
to the right or the front sight to the 
left; if they go to the right, move the 
rear sight to the left or the front sight 
to the right or the front sight to the 
be over the center of the barrel and all 
adjustments made with the rear sight. 
If the rifle still shoots high with the 
rear sight at its lowest position, filing 
the rear notch deeper or a higher front 
sight will be necessary. The higher 
front sight is preferable. If the shots 
go low with the rear sight at its highest 
elevation, a lower front sight will cor- 
rect the trouble, or if the front sight 
has a blade it may be filed down. 

Note the positions of the rear sight 
at the various distances you target the 
gun. This will come in handy when 
you wish to shoot again at these ranges. 

Peep Sights: First, see that the open 
sights are correctly aligned so that the 
shots go neither to the right nor left. 
Then attach the rear peep sight and, 
if necessary, bolster up one side of the 
base with strips of paper until the 
center of the aperture lines up with 
the front sight and the rear sight notch. 
Next, drive out the front sight and put 
in the new one, adjusting it until it is 
in line with the aperture in the peep 
sight and the notch in the rear sight. 
If the open sight adjustment is cor- 
rect, the new sights are now properly 
aligned as far as lateral movement is 
concerned, but if the front sight is of 
a different height than the sight re- 
moved, the rear sight must be raised 
or lowered to offset this. The next 
step is to get rid of the open rear sight 
which should always be removed. Re- 
place it with a folding leaf sight having 
an adjustable notch piece. Now adjust 
the sight laterally so it is in alignment 
with the front sight and the rear peep, 
the proper height being obtained by the 
adjustable notch piece. 


O far you have not fired a single 

shot, but if the open sights were 
right your gun will now shoot very 
nearly right provided, of course, that 
the work has been done with care and 
accuracy. 

However, when the open sights are 
sadly out of adjustment it is well to 
knock them off before starting the job. 
Set the front sight so the bead is over 
the center of the barrel and attach the 
rear peep sight. Run a white thread 
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from the front sight bead through the 
rear sight aperture. If the thread does 
not run over the center of the barrel, 
block up the base of the rear sight, as 
directed above, until it does. Drive in 
the folding leaf sight until the center 
of the notch is under the thread. 

Now comes the fine work—the shoot- 
ing of the gun and the final sight ad- 
justments. This is not a hard job but 
a real pleasure. You will find it a good 
way to spend part of some Saturday 
afternoon. After the correct adjust- 
ments have been made, mark the rear 
sight stem for the closest distance you 
wish to shoot, or, better still, adjust the 
stop-pin or the screw in the lower end 
of the stem so it will be impossible to 
turn the sight too low. 

For the .22 the gun should be sighted 
point-blank at 35 yards; for the big 
game, 75 yards. 


Western Wild Life Increasing 


GAME and forage conditions in all 

the national parks are reported 
excellent this year according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by the De- 
partment of the Interior through the 
National Park Service. 

The sight of wild animals living 
naturally in their native habitat in the 
national parks where they are fully 
protected is one of the most interesting 
experiences of the park visitor. In the 
Yellowstone National Park, which is 
the most succesful game refuge in the 
United States, there are elk, antelope, 
deer, mountain sheep, buffalo, moose, 
bear, and innumerable species of small 
game. Game losses through predatory 
animal kills has been largely controlled, 
221 coyotes having been killed in 
Yellowstone between October 1, 1923, 
and April 30 this year. Wolves and 
mountain lions were exceedingly scarce 
in the park and none accounted for. 

An increase in buffalo and elk is re- 
ported in the Wind Cave National 
Park and the first grizzly bear observed 
in California in fifteen years is re- 
ported from the Sequoia National 
Park. 

The predatory animal campaign by 
park rangers in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park during the past winter 
netted 14 bob-cats, 3 coyotes, 2 badgers 
and 1 red fox. 
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Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
get the tan butnot the burn. Not 
a healing agent, but a scientific 
reventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
ess, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on. 




















JOSEPH HORNE Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
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February 22, 1924 





Mr. S. EB. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 















Dear Mr. Strong: 





STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 
In Business 90 Years 


303 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn. 


I.am glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn.* 







































Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 
thin skin and very easily sunburn. In fact, ay 
brother during fishing trips or continuous days in 

the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief 

over the lower part of his face and I have manufactured 
a mask for myself which I have worn for hours st « time 
to prevent excessive sunburn. 

















During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
"Noburn® with the greatest success. In fact, in 
ay last trip, I was able to discard the mask entirely 
and by putting on "Noburn® suffered no discomfort 
from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


















Yours very Arualy 





























.. Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting mfles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
S free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
§ and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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| Your Gun’s Best Friend in July 





















Humid summer weather does not damage if you clean 
your shotgun, rifle, revolver or pistol with HOPPE’S No. 
9. Send 10c for sample. Cleaning guide free, 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority om Gun Cleaning 


2311 N. 8th STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
OM EUCLID 

a, 
SMiichm em hgyY ek 


TED BY MR WASHINGTON IN 19 







Better YourAim 























Convenient- compact-saves ara Taree ave, 

space. eady instantly-simply rYeremtelcad , 

No coffee-pot required. Trial size 10 cents. H, 
2 a | 
Booklet free. 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Get Behind a Hohner 
for Happiness?! 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there’s nothing like a 
Hohner for good music. Any boy or girl 
can learn to play real music quickly 
with the aid of the Free Hohner Instruc- 
tion Book, procurable at allgood dealers. 
And all good dealers scll Hohner’s 


Harmonicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a 
favorite expression among Hohner en- 
thusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusi- 
asm is sweeping the country. Why 
don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 


Go to your dealer today, geta 
Hohner Harmonica—50¢ up—and ask 
for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 160 New York City. 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


Bungalows, Campsand 
Mountain Houses 


by 
C. E. Schermerhorn and Others 


New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. 


Camps, hunting lodges, and log 
cabins are also presented, suggest- 
ing designs for vacation dwellings 
in woods and mountains. 


Part 1I.—Bungalows. 

Part II.—Bungalows in Porto Rico. 
Part III.—Bungalow-Cottages. 

Part IV.—Camps, lodges, log cabins. 


Many designs and II- 
Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


160 pages. 
lustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 ‘West 57th Street 
New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


eformation of Shot 


Why the Outside Layer of Pellets Changes in Contour 
on Leaving the Tube 


HE im- 
T prove- 
ments in 
the range and 
pattern of mod- 
ern shot guns 
have been at- 
tributed almost 
entirely to a 
form of con- 
striction at the 
muzzle known 
;as choking and 
it is only within - 
recent years 
that other parts. 
of the tube have 
come in for 
proper atten- 
tion. 

The celebrat- 
ed London sur- 
geon, Dr. Chas. 
Heath, in his 
work on shot 
gun ballistics 
has gone to the 
breech of the 
weapon. His 
theory that the 
weakness of the 
pattern and 
penetration of 
the scatter gun 


is due largely to 
the deformation 
of the pellets 
and that this 
takes place to a 


Row 1—1¥%-oz. No. 6 soft shot in choked barrel. 
Row 2—1¥%-oz. No. 6 soft shot in cylinder barrel. 


Row 3—lyYe-oz. No. 6 soft shot in choked barrel. 
Row 4—lyzs-0z. No. 6 soft shot in cylinder barrel, 


Row 5—l-oz. No. 
Row 6—l-oz. No. 
Row 7—l-oz. No. 
Row 8—l-oz. No. 


much _ greater 
degree at the 
cone of the gun where the cartridge 
case joins the barrel proper, than it 
does at the muzzle, is unquestionably 
a sound piece of reasoning that is sup- 
ported by the measurements of these 
two positions in a gun barrel. The 
sharp cone at the forward end of the 
chamber of a gun presents a much 
greater obstruction than the slight con- 
striction at the muzzle which consti- 
tutes the choke. 

This theory of Dr. Heath’s is quite 
at variance with that of the well 
known American ballistician, Captain 
Askins. Captain Askins, a number of 
years ago, presented the ingenious 
theory in regard to the choke bore that 
the intense heat and friction that took 
place within a gun barrel welded the 
outer layer of shot into a wall or cover- 
ing that held the body of the charge 
together thereby increasing both the 
range and the pattern of the weapon. 


It will identify you. 


6 soft shot in choked barrel. 

6 soft shot in cylinder barrel. 

6 chilled shot in choked barrel. 
6 chilled shot in cylinder barrel. 


Dr. Heath’s opinion in these matters is 
further supported by rather extensive 
experiments that were conducted by 
Mr. Housman at the testing grounds of 
Messrs. Kynoch a number of years ago. 

Mr. Housman made use of a large 
tank of water in which were sub- 
mersible trays for collecting the shots 
that were fired into it. In his report 
of these experiments he says, “A num- 
ber of charges were fired from a 
distance of 20 yds. in the water, the 
pellets being collected and examined. 
It was found that a very large propor- 
tion of the shot had been dented by the 
pressure of adjacent pellets as they 
were covered with facets, while those 
which had been in contact with the 
barrel were more nearly semi-spherical 
than spherical. This deformation was 
still present with chilled shot though 
less marked. Experiments show that 
the deformation is much more marked 
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with 1% ounces than with one ounce 
charges and the proportion of badly 
deformed shot is much greater in the 
choke than in the cylinder barrel. The 
pellets were carefully chosen so as to 
be thoroughly represented. Each row 
consisted of two of the most perfect 
pellets; two moderately damaged and 
two badly crushed pellets. The principle 
to be arrived at as the result of these 
experiments is that with guns as 
presently chambered and choked the 
greatest deformation is a result of ex- 
cessively large charges of shot. Other 
conclusions arrived at were that at 
short ranges the larger the shot the 
higher the velocity and this is accen- 
tuated relatively as the ranges are in- 
creased. At short ranges the velocity 
with choke barrels is increased, but 
at longer ranges the striking velocity 
of cylinder barrels is sometimes higher 
than chokes. Beyond thirty yards the 
striking velocity depends on a shot re- 
taining its spherical shape and it is 
much more likely to do so in loads of 
1 1/16 oz. in a cylinder bored barrel 
than it is in a load of 1% oz. of 1% oz. 
in choke bored barrels. 

There is unquestionably a very de- 
cided abatement of pellet deformation 
as shot charges are reduced and just 
so surely as you reduce pellet deforma- 
tion so surely you improve pattern and 
striking velocity. Another experiment 
conducted by Mr. Housman for the 
purpose of demonstrating the effect of 
pellet deformation on velocities were 
as follows: 

Velocity for 10 yds.: 

1 oz. of No. 6 soft shot...... 1155 

1 1/16 oz. of No. 6 soft shot. .1117 

1% oz. of No. 6 soft shot....1151 

Velocity for 30 yards: 

t om: Na. @ mort ahot..: 2.06060. 786 

1 1/16 oz. No. 6 soft shot..... 783 

1% oz. No. 6 soft shot........ 762 

Experiments with cartridges of 
higher initial velocities give results as 
follows: 

1 oz. No. 5 chilled shot...... 1259 

1% oz. No. 5 chilled shot....1235 

Striking velocity, 30 yards: 

1 oz. No. 5 chilled shot....... 855 

1% oz. No. 5 chilled shot..... 828 


The results of these experiments tend 
to show that no fast rule can be laid 
down. The velocity for 10 yards is 
generally no higher with No. 3 shot 
than with No. 7, but the striking 
velocities recorded by the No. 3 shot 
at 30 yards are much higher than those 
given by the No. 7 shot. 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that the puzzling differences in the 
striking velocities of various guns is 
due in no small degree to the deforma- 
tion of shot and that there is a real 
foundation for the reputation of some 
specially hard hitting guns with cer- 
tain charges. 
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“How I Became a 
Bug Fisherman” 


“Are you reading Mr. O. C. Tuttle’s mighty interesting series in the outdoor magazines 
entitled ‘How to Catch Trout’? If you're not you are missing a powerful lot. Some day 
I'm going to tell the world how I caught trout on Mr. Tuttle’s Devil Bugs. Funny how | 
came to know about the Devil Bug. Some two years ago it was. We were on a stream 
and there were trout. Yes, sir! They were there, but we didn’t have any. But near us 
was one of those silent fishermen, who talks little and catches much, and, boy, how he kept 
getting trout—and beautiful trout they were. Finally confidence overcame despair and | 
approached this silent fisherman and he displayed his tackle to me. Bugs. Devil Bugs! 
The kind I had heard about, but never stopped to take seriously. Then | wondered and I 
asked how experienced must one be to fish with a Devil Bug. And then my fishing friend 
made a demonstration. Ease followed! Simplicity, too! Plain as the fish he had in his 
basket. Then I took a No. 1/0 Bass Devil Bug with a bit of buckshot 5 ft. above the 
spinner. Slowly I trolled, allowing the sinker to bump the bottom. Two or three bumps 
and then—slam!—bang!—and as beautiful a rainbow as ever came out of a stream was 
mine. Yes, sir, I'm a Devil Bug fisherman 100% and you will be too if you try it once. 
Why don’t you write to Mr. O. C. Tuttle and get this mighty interesting catalog, and next 
uae you go fishing just put a Devil Bug on your line and see what happens."—A Bug 

isherman. 









































They pack flat and 


take up very little 
space. 
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V.C.TUTTLE’S 


EVIL BU 


15 TUTTLE BLDG. 




































OLD FORGE, N. S 



















M Big 3 foot Telescope 
Colt New Service Revolver] | SEND NO MONEY in's suction 
a people ene objects jean quee jest like 
GENUINE COLT you never did before. Brass 
peapeneny useful and entertaining. ot 
ol a rely 
Cal. 45 Ww nea ° 
5¥2-in. Barrel an ‘ 
ee 
Model. FERRY & CO., 630 W. Jackson Blvd, Dept. B-134, Chicago, Il. 
These revolvers have 
been issued for service; 
dies ie ak eek toe 
con 01 $s an arrel, 
refunded if not satisfactory. TRAPPERS ATTENTION! 
Price $15.00, Parcel Post ’ . 
ee SoS > Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs “TWO 
= TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only traps that absolutely 
OLIVE DRAB prevent “‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains 
useful information to TRAPPERS. 
WOOL BREECHES W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. G-7 CHESTER, PA. 
$1.50 Parcel Post Extra Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 
like cut—new—in sizes from 
32 waist to 40 waist. Strong 
light — wool for summer 
wear. ade for the Home 
Guards. Catalog free. — = to buy or yen -_ = 
other article, use our classi col- 
W. STOKES KIRK f ne S 444 & 445 
1627-O North 10th Street, | PHILA., PA. ee ee ee . 


Sta-Down 2x 


Nothing to wear out 


TENT STAKES—They Hold! or break. 


The price is right—I5c each. If your 
dealer hasn't them, write us direct and For Campers and 


send us his name. 


In lots of ten or Sportsmen who de- 


more, prepaid, anywhere east of the sire THE BEST 


Mississippi. 


BLAKELY MFG. COMPANY Wood stakes work 
13604 FULLERTON AVE., loose. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN STA-DOWNS can’t. 
ee Agents and Dealers Wanted 


M d 8 as 
bound 
a tell color of agroplane 4 mil 
ae ce shia eon = 
\ ss4l SPE nye pa 
E , ance, S88, bestow cots 
E 
| 
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“Getum’”’ Gets em 


Because GETUM tackle is made so lifelike. Made 
strong—made to get ‘em ase 

in any water, weather, . : 

time, or place. 


$3.75 buys the GETUM ROD AND REEL. Made to 
fit the pocket. Hollow Metal Handle serves as case 
for three-spring tempered steel joints with Single 
Action Detachable a Reel. Great for cast- 
ing. Weight only 10 o: 

Rod only with reel aa, for multiplier.......... $2.50 


DEWEY’S FEATHER GETUM, travels lifelike any- 
where, deep, medium or shallow thru weeds and gets 
your fish—NOT WEEDS. 
LIST OF COLORS 
No. 20—Red body, red fins, red-white tail. 
No. 30—Red body, yellow fins, white tail. 

. 50—White body, red fins, white tail. 

. 60—White body, yellow fins, white tail. 
No. 110—Black body, red fins, mottled tail. 
Yo. 120—Black a yellow fins, orange tail. 

70¢ 


DEWEY’S 

PORKY-GETUM is a real 

wiggler, with metal body 

and removable hooks. When you buy 
Porky—you buy fish. 


Black, Y' alee.” 


DEWEY’S FLOATER-GETUM floating 
metal sig-zags, wabbles—gets fish when 
other lures fail. Worth their weight in 
gold. We get 75c. 
LIST OF COLORS 

No. 24—White body, red head. 

No. 34—Aluminum body, red head. 

No. 44—Yellow body, red head. 

No. 54—Yellow body, green head. 


OUTING MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Outdoor 
Equipment 


S 


om 4 

et Ptr fT InD.! DEPT. Z 
ELKHART, INDIANA 

Watch for Our Other Outdoor Specialties 


OOT-SOX 


PATENT PENDING 


ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
DOUBLE THICKNESS 
SINGLE THICKNESS 


Make Your Boots Comfortable 
All Day Long 
No wrinkles, no chafing, twice the wear because 
of double thickness over heel and instep; elastic 
at ankle holds Boot-Sox firmly in place. May be 
worn either side out. Knitted of long-staple wool. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name, 
with $1.00, your name, address and stocking size 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid to you. 
HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 


9 Norwich Street Worcester, Mass. 


if desired. Parents often TK 
advance first deposit. 
heels, lamps, ogo, .'Serid Wo Moneys \ , 


usual prices. 
‘or our marve 


DEPT, 0130 CHICAGO ie 
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| clumsy 
|spoon that was worn at the edges, 


Mosquito, Moose and Mas- 
calonge 
(Continued from page 397) 


was out in front of the beach sulking 
and came in grudgingly to a steady 
pull—a last sliding rush with his head 
well up and he came within reach. The 
forefinger under a gill and the thumb 
over the back gave me the “ad” and a 
knife through the backbone at the 
collar settled the argument. 


I DIDN’T glory over him long, but in- 
stead scaled, slit, cleaned and cut 
him into steaks. You fishermen will 
agree with me that fish should be clean- 
ed fresh—not only to insure fresh fish 
but to save work. Yes, I’m lazy—let 
a fish dry up and one might as well 
skin him-—let him soak and he turns 
my stomach. But—fresh, flapping, col- 
ors bright and glistening —‘“‘it’s a 
pleasure.” 
- And “for mercy’s sake” kill your 
fish. I feel that a fish that has enough 


| nerve to fight for his life deserves the 


honor of “dying with his boots on”— 
rather than to flop and struggle till he 
passes out. Knocking his head against 
a rock or on the gunwale will do the 
job, or hold him steady and press the 


| knife firmly down through the flesh—a 


steady pressure down through the back- 
bone and he straightens out limp. 

But here’s the point—we were in one 
fish dinner—but out one fishing outfit. 
So I trotted over to the “Company 


| Store” and told my hard luck story to 


Carter, the boss of Kipawa’s seventeen 
roughneck population. He was also 
manager of the Co. store which seem- 
ed to have everything from mackinaw 
shirts, socks and chocolate drops to 
pins and potatoes. 

“Glad you broke it,” he said cheer- 
fully—‘save you a lot o’ trouble. Here’s 
what we use in this country.” 

He picked up an inch thick stick of 


| wood upon which was wound a coil of 


heavy green silk mixture line—nearly 


| as heavy as a curtain string. 


“That’s what you boys want to use 


| when you’re traveling—you can’t break 
| that—don’t take up a lot of room— 
| don’t get in the way on a po’tage—and 
| it gets ’em quick. Take it along with 


you—you’ll want a bite o’ fish now ’nd 
then. And here’s a couple o’ hooks 


| (they looked like grappling irons to 
|me)—rig ’em up on a gang and string 


a strip o’ pike belly on ’em.” 
On the end of the “rope” was a 
looking nickel plated brass 


showing the brass. A heavy steel leader 
joined it with a swivel to the green 
line. 

We were lucky—we kept the spinner 
for nearly two weeks—then a moment’s 
carelessness—the line came in limp and 
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the spinner rode away in the teeth of 
a “muskie.” We rigged up another 
from two of Carter’s “grappling hooks” 
—a “flash” cut with a knife from a 
baking powder can and a leader from 
the spool of copper wire which we 
carried to repair broken paddles. It 
wasn’t as smooth a looking job as 
those in a showcase, but the muskies 
didn’t seem to mind the change. 

That was the “outfit” that Bill threw 
into the canoe as he started up stream. 
“Keep an eye on that stew,” he called 
back a tardy warning—for the stew 
had already boiled over to drench the 
too enthusiastic fire into temporary 
submission. 

The sun was sinking slowly, painting 
the sky in changing splendor of red and 
gold. Strangely the mosquitoes had not 
appeared at their customary hour—the 
most peaceful camp the trip had yet 
given us. Everybody was silent watch- 
ing the sunset and slowly doing the 
little duties of camp. 

Then, far up the river we heard 
Bill’s “Waahoo” faintly carrying down 
the darkening bends of the river— 
then “Whee! — Whee!” vague, indis- 
tinct calls from time to time that left 
to the imagination the picture of the 
fight of the mascalonge. 

Supper was ready when Bill pulled 
silently into camp and threw the small 
hand axe into a log. 

“Where is he?” asked Cleve. 

Bill took a pan and filled it from the 
big pot of stew. 

“Dja leave him in the boat?” Doc 
asked, as he tossed his empty pan to 
Bill to fill while he “was dishin’.” 

Bill slopped it full and passed it back. 

“Say! Snap out of it!” Schmidty 
yapped. “Did he hypnotize you?” 

“Yea!” Bill murmured—“Say!” he 
looked up from his pan, “Do I look 
dizzy?” 

“You sure do,’ Schmidty agreed, 
puffing at his corn cob. 

Bill poured out a cup of coffee and 
split his wedge of cake. 

“Did he bite you?” urged Cleve. 

“No,” Bill replied slowly, “he sur- 
rounded me.” 

“Surrounded you? Huh!” grunted 
Schmidty. “Bounce out of it, Boy.” He 
pulled his blanket up around his ears. 
“You birds can stay up all night if you 
want to—I’m going to sleep.” 

Bill did not seem to hear him. The 
fire had burned down to a bed of bright 
coals against a big “holding log” and 
two “back logs.” A single wisp of 
smoke curled up from the back logs and 
a stick, burning through, snapped and 
sent up a shower of tiny sparks. 

Bill set his coffee down and looked 
over at me. “Footy,” he said slowly. 

I looked at the fire and listened to 
Bill. Schmidty cautiously uncovered 
an ear. 
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“I lost him,” Bill admitted, looking 
into the glowing coals. 

“Yeah?” I encouraged him. 

Then Bill got his stride and explain- 
ed. “I went straight up to the foot of 
the rapids and dropped the spoon on 
this side; then I cut right across 
through the tail of the rapids to the; 
eddy on the other side. The water there 
was spattered with foam from the rap- 
ids like when you take a bath. 

“T hadn’t half the line out when the 
spoon came out of the tail of the rap- 
ids over into the black water of the 
eddy—and he hit it. No yank—just 
easy—just took it and walked off with 
it. First I thought I had hold of a 
half sunk log that was swinging in the 
current, but then he turned and started 
upstream—easy like—and I dragging 
back till I thought the line would snap. 
It slowed him a bit and turned him off 
toward my side. Then he woke up to 
the fact that he had been tagged and 
began to get sore. 

Bill paused, gazing into the fire as 
though seeing there the half hour see- 
saw fight that had kept him from sup- 
per. “Had him right ‘up to the boat 
three times,” he continued, “but as soon 
as my hand touched him he steamed off 
like a torpedo and the line burned 
through my hands and over the gun- 
fale. Half an hour and as strong as 
ever, that bird could play around till 
daybreak and then be ready for a day’s 
work. 

“Then I remembered the hand axe in 
the bottom of the canoe behind me—the 
next time he came near I drew him 
carefully alongside. His broad black 
back- awash in the ripples at the sur- 
face, fins as big as my hand gently fan- 
ning at his sides. I raised the axe 
slowly and slashed down at the back- 
bone just back of the head. He swerved 
and the axe cut his left forward fin— 
clean at his side. 

“T nearly went overboard. He dash- 
ed away like a maniac and swung in a 
crazy lopsided curve, circling the canoe 
in a widening curve. Then I put the 
brakes on the line and held him at forty 
yards. His left fin seemed to throw 
him off his balance or he would have 
run clean out of the country. As it 
was he wabbled drunkenly and circled 
like a runaway merry-go-round—he 
doubled the foam on that cove. 

“Then I swore. The line scraped 
along the right gun’ale—caught on 
one of those brass brads that had 

worked loose. Blam! the brad came 
out and the line snapped—it all hap- 
pened in a minute—one minute I was 
running the show, and the next—” 
Bill sighed deeply and gazed intently 
into the flames licking at the back logs. 

A cool breeze came up from the river, 
swirling the fluffy grey ashes from the 
fire, fanned the coals to a glow which 
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_»Outing Equipment f 


eS xX Ls Preferred By 
= Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun ta, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 


Most stores sell Marble’s 


































Handy Compass 

























: uipment—if your deal- 
Don't go on a trip to woods er tt supply you order 
or lake, or even on a motor direct. ‘Ask for e Marble 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- Catalog. 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- Camp Axe 









curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.253 revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


. 
Waterproof Match Box 
Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 
bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 
ed and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
plated, size of 10-gaugeshell, just right for pocket, 60¢. 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Sm 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 

et large and heavy enough 
toe strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 
lta 



































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Motors. Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Old: Canoes Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















“Old Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes’’ respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 









The new 1924 catalog is beautifully il- 
lustrated. It shows all models in full 
colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
495 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 










“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, * * * * 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 4 






A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 

embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 

tinuous use with 

complete success. 


Made in 12, 









sporting 
— 16 and 20 
Gauge. 







Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD anv SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 


| 64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 









American Agents: Von Lengerke and Detmold, New York City 








Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


Fis#. hunt, camp in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easytouse,ab- 
solutely harmless.Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
> eign countries, or 

direct by mailon = 

receipt of price. 

BLACK FLAG |F 

Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 


BLACK @/FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


The character of the Edward vom 
Hofe Tackle stands out no matter 
where it is in use. It made the 
capture of big game fish a 
pleasure. Its superiority is 
recognized throughout the entire 
fishing world. Our reputation is 
maintained by building and sell- 
ing honest goods. Since 1867 this 
has been our steadfast policy. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 


Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years | have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 


Materials w 
Complete 


Rod 
Per Set 
$ 6.75 


Varnish It? 


Per Set 

For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 

extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 

with extra tip 10. 6.75 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 

piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 

Rods, 2-piece with extra 

tip 10.00 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, fi ts etree 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


| noon. 
| noise from down river. 


greyed quickly as the breeze passed 
rustling softly back through the trees. 
Bill rose, scraped the litter away from 
the fire, pushed the coals together and 
rolled into his blanket. The camp was 
silent—an occasional snap from the 
fire—a vagrant breeze whispering up 
through the tall black spruces. 


CAMP broke rapidly in the morning 

and we traveled fast until nearly 
Then we heard a low humming 
Cabins and 
clearings increased along the shore—a 
pasture with two cows grazing con- 
tentedly. Then a turn in the river and 
a scattering of roof-tops appeared, 
sprinkling a broad level expansion of 
the river valley. In the center rose a 
tall steel stack from which clouds of 
smutty smoke rolled up into a blue sky. 
The busy hum of the mill came up to 
us, now punctuated by the intermittent 
scream of the whirring saw. 

Nottawa was the end of the first 
jump of the trip—the shortest and 
easiest jump—250 miles from Kipawa. 
Here was the last chance to turn back. 
Here at this last crumb of civilization 
it seemed like the end of one trip and 
the beginning of a new. And it was 
just that. 

Our grub was practically exhausted. 
From the freight station we got our 
new stock of beans, peas, rice, flour, 
bacon, etc., that we had shipped up to 
Nottawa from the wholesale houses at 
Ottawa. Big packing cases—it looked 
like outfitting an army, but it was 
a long jump to Weymontachingue, 
through a country uninhabited even by 
stray Indian trappers—a_ country 
where the silent dip of a paddle takes 
the place of the screeching locomotive. 

But that’s another story— 


Ringtail 
(Continued from page 391) 


empty longing? We sat back from the 
table with that feeling of placid con- 
tentment which comes with a full 
stomach. 

Uncle John puffed slowly at his corn- 
cob. 

“*Coon,” he mused, “is the best eatin’ 
of the game, just like trout is the best 
of the fish.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and ’coon hunt- 
ing the best of the hunting. 
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New Amendments A. C. A. 
BY-LAWS 


Chapter III. Section I as at present. 

Add. Section 2. The Paddling Regatta 
shall be held by the several divisions 
in turn, provided that any division may 
waive its right to the Regatta in any. 
year. In case a division waives its 
right to the Regatta, the Paddling 
Committee of the Racing Board shall 
sanction the holding of the Regatta by 
any other division, provided that the 
Regatta shall not be held by the same 
division twice in succession unless by a 
unanimous vote of the Paddling Com- 
mittee, and that it shall not be held 
during the same month as the general 
meet. The holding of the Paddling Re- 
gatta by a division out of its regular 
turn, by reason of a waiver as above 
stated, shall not deprive such division 
of its right to the Paddling Regatta 
in its regular turn, unless such regu- 
lar turn comes in the year following 
the one in which it held the Regatta. 
In the event that no division desires or 
applies to hold the Paddling Regatta, 
in any year, it shall be held as a part 
of the regular Regatta at the Annual 
Camp of the Association. 


RACING REGULATIONS 


Rules VII. Section 5. 
read as follows: 


Change to 


Juniors in any race shall be those 
who have not won a similar race at 
a national or division meet of the A. 
C. A. or other recognized Canoe Asso- 
ciation previous to the current year, 
and who have not won more than two 
races in such class during the current 
year. The current year shall be from 
the end of one A. C. A. Paddling Re- 
gatta to the beginning of the next 
A. C. A. Paddling Regatta. 

In war canoe races there shall be no 
status of seniority. 

The class status of a junior shall re- 
main unchanged during the regatta at 
which he may be a winner. Competi- 
tions with members of his own club 
shall not affect the classification of any 
junior. 

Rules XI. Regular Races. 

Omit from list as published in 1922 
year book the following, No. 1: 


Change No. 14 add “Cruising Class.” 

Change No. 16 add “Cruising Class.” 

Add to list as published in 1922 year 
book. 

Rules XI. Section 2: At each 
Paddling Regatta there shall be thir- 
teen regular races all for paddling 
canoes as follows: 


1. Paddling Trophy, distance 1 mile. 

2. One man, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 

. Two men, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 
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4, Four men, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 
5. One man, single blade, senior, % 
mile. 
6. Two men, single blade, senior,’ % 
mile. 
7. Four men, single blade, senior, % 
mile. 
8. One man, double blade, junior, % 
mile. ; 
9. Two men, double blade, junior, % 
mile. 
10. Four men, double blade, junior, % 
mile. 
11. One man, double blade, senior, % 
mile. 
12. Two men, double blade, senior, % 
mile. 
13. Four men, double blade, senior, % 
mile. 
Section 8. The Regatta Committee 


may provide such additional races as 
they deem advisable at both the Annual 
Camp and the Paddling Regatta. 

By-Laws — Chapter IX. — Second 
Paragraph—Add the letter “S” to the 
word Regatta in the 6th line, making 
it plural. 


Klamath River Menaced 


By F. W. NeEwpPert FISH AND GAME 
COMMISSION 


HE Klamath River, the greatest 

salmon and rainbow trout stream 
in California, is about to be given away 
to a private corporation for power 
sites. After all other legal means 
were exhausted, the people of Siskiyou 
County found it necessary to try an 
initiative measure to save the fish in 
the Klamath River, the spawning 
grounds of the last big run of salmon 
and rainbow trout in the state. The 


supervisors of Siskiyou County voted | 


one thousand dollars, April 7, to start 
a campaign to save the stream from 
spoiliation. The sportsman’s financial 
and moral support is needed in this 
movement. 

The Klamath River must be saved 
as a fish refuge to furnish eggs for the 
future stocking of 26,000 miles of 
streams and hundreds of lakes. On the 
Klamath River the Fish and Game 
Commission takes most all of its sal- 
mon eggs and wild rainbow trout eggs 
for its hatcheries. We repeat, there- 
fore, that if great dams are con- 
structed, which at this time are not 


necessary, the last run of salmon and] | 


rainbow trout in California will be de- 
stroyed. 

It is a fact that the proposed kydro- 
electric power on other streams in this 
state will supply the people in Califor- 
nia for the next thirty years. Why 
destroy one of the greatest of our nat- 
ural resources until necessary? 

There are applications now before 
the State Division of Water Rights and 
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MARQUEE 


GREEN WATERPROOF MATERIAL - 
INSECT PROOF — 
PRICE INCLUDES UNIQUE FEATURES 
BOBBINET FRONT - HOOKLESS FASTENER 
STORMPROOF WINDOWS - SIDE CURTAINS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


EF-H.SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorx. City 


[efever 


New Lerever NitRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 

Navy. Well finished, 





THE ARISTOCRAT 
oO 


AUTOMOBILE TENTS 





price. 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


4-Cycle 5-H.P. Complete 


THE WORLD’S FLEXIBLE 


MOTOR ae 


gun proof- 
tested with an 








Outlasts—Outruns Other Motors by Months 
and Miles. 
The Motor with Ford Parts—“The Daddy of 
Them All.” 
Ready to Install in Boat, All Bronze Equipped 


$112.50 


Magneto and Battery Ignition. Don’t Wait. 
Get Our Catalog with Complete Information. 


DuBRIE MARINE MOTORS 


5626 McGraw Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 








extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Wigart’s Celebrated 


Transparent Glirr Minnow 


Price 35c each 





ead 





ONE-HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


Double Phantom Wagtail 


Price $1.00 each 





Piggies 


Famous in England and the Continent for over ten years—nearly a million sold. 
These baits become transparent under water and are the nearest thing to a live min- 
now human hands ever made. Guaranteed absolutely indestructible. 


Especially good for bass, pickerel, pike and muscallonge—made 
Loose skins, bass and pickerel size, 6 for $1.00, 3 for 50c. 
money if these baits are not satisfactory. 


from the fish itself. 
We cheerfully return 


Dealers write for prices. 


GLIRR MFG. CO., 250 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 
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BIRD GUIDE 


By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and 
birds of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 
2—Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size hand-books each describing 
and picturing in colors more than 200 
birds. The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume 
is boxed, and can be had in either leather 
or cloth binding. In form and content 
they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 

Vol. 1, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 

1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
¢ Vol. 2, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Furnishes an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds com- 
monly found in the gardens, meadows, 
and woods about our homes. For pur- 
poses of easy identification these birds 
are grouped according to family, habitat, 
season, size and color. 


234 pp. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.00 


BIRDS OF AMERICA 


1,000 of our native birds described 
and pictured—over 300 species in color. 
This is the first time the subject has 
been dealt with fully in a popular work; 
and the treatment is not fragmentary— 
it is complete and systematic, with many 
interesting stories of bird life surround- 
ing the hundreds of pictures. 

882 pp. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 
Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 Set. 


GARDENETTE 


By B. F. ALBAUGH 


City Back Yard Gardening by the 
Sandwich System. A list of items grown 
by the author on four square rods of 
ground in the rear of his dwelling place. 
138 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Its Trails and Treasures 
By M. E. HOLTZ and K. I. BEMIS 


Today, Glacier National Park is a tour- 
ists’ paradise traversed by many roads 
and equipped with beautiful hotels. One 
is quite safe in prophesying that this 
Alpine wonderland will eventually be to 
travellers what Niagara Falls was to an 
earlier generation, what the Yosemite, 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado are to the generation of today. 
This is the first comprehensively descrip- 
tive guide to Glacier Park. 

263 pages. Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 


By Frank M. Chapman 


The text points out the distinguishing 
characteristic of each species, outlines 
the area which it inhabits, tells the exact 
dates at which it may be found in vari- 
ous definite localities in the eastern 
United States, describes its habits, 
haunts, song, nesting-place and eggs. 
144 pp. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


221 W. 57th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 





the Federal Power Commission for per- 
mission to construct three dams on the 
Klamath River—one 250 feet high, 
another, twenty miles below, 90 feet 
high, and still another 20 miles below 
the latter, 90 feet high—three dams in 
a distance of forty miles. If these dams 
are constructed they will form an im- 
passible barrier to salmon and exter- 
minate this species of fish, a valuable 
food supply to the state of California. 


The run of fish in the Klamath, a 
non-navigable river, not needed for irri- 
gation, a river safe from pollution, 
thus forming one of the most wonder- 
ful natural fish refuges in all Califor- 
nia, must be saved if the Fish and 
Game Commission is to continue with 
its propagation work. Califorina needs 
more fish life, not less. We have 
watched the great migration of sea- 
run fishes in the San Joaquin, Cala- 
veras, Kern, Merced, Mokelumne, Stan- 
islaus, Tuolomne rivers, the Sacramento 
with its immense tributaries, the 
American, Feather, Yuba, McCloud 
and Pitt rivers with their 17,000 miles 
of tributaries, including many other 
streams that run to the ocean, slowly 
but surely disappear. 


Our great industries of California 
today are fisheries, farming, hydro- 
electric power and manufacturing. With 
the careful development of all these 
great industries and others, California 
will soon be made one of the safest 
business and pleasure states of our 
Union, a state that will withstand any 
slump in business or underproduction 
of any product. Our problems, how- 
ever, must be worked out as a unit; 
we must link together the industries 
of our state by admitting that the 
farmers’ interest is our interest the 
same as all other industries. 


California is an empire within itself, 
with fisheries that led the Union in 
1920, producing a pack worth $25,000,- 
000, most of which was exported. This 
great pack of salmon, sardines, tuna, 
shad and other species of our ocean 
streams, will be greater this year than 
in 1920. This is a business that be- 
longs to the people of California, a 
state resource keeping more than 14,- 
000 people at work and causing an in- 
vestment of more than $12,000,000. It 
is a self-supporting industry, costing 
the general taxpayer nothing. Your 
legislature has made laws that have 
protected and built up this natural 
business. 


We should not let any corporation or 
set of men destroy any branch of it 
until it becomes necessary. Coopera- 
tion with the California fisheries must 
be had from all other great industries 
of the state. 


It is upon the very theory of con- 
servation, of building and not tearing 
down that the members of the Fish and 


It will identify you. 


Game Commission—M. J. Connell, G. 
H. Anderson and F. M. Newbert—voted 
as a body to help the Klamath River 
Conservation League to make the Kla- 
math River a fish refuge. Get your 
name on the petition, or better still, if 
you are interested and a voter, send 
for a petition and help along this great 
work, and then vote to save for future 
generations the last run of salmon and 
rainbow trout in California. 

The time is here when the natural 
resources of our state should be con- 
served, for the attention of the world 
is upon California, both in business and 
a pleasure way. 


Of Interest to National Park 
Tourists 


S the result of the unusually light 

snow fall during the past winter 
in the High Sierra of California the 
mountain roads into Yosemite National 
Park are being opened to travel much 
earlier this year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Department 
of the Interior recently. 

Both the Wawona and the Big Oak 
Flat roads entering Yosemite Valley 
are now free of snow and open to motor 
travel and already park travel for this 
year has exceeded the record year of 
1923, nearly 8,000 persons having vis- 
ited the park to date. 

In view of the improved conditions, 
Federal officials in charge of the hoof 
and mouth epidemic have removed all 
temporary restrictions on park travel. 
The free public camp grounds are being 
opened as usual and no restrictions 
have been placed on fishing in any of 
the park waters. The usual free and 
unrestricted use of the trails is also 
being permitted. One of the features 
of the Yosemite season this year is the 
chain of hikers’ camps that have been 
established to make accessible to saddle 
and hiking parties the wild High Sierra 
country not penetrated by roads. 
These camps, 7 in number, are within 
easy walking distance of each other and 
afford bases for visits to many of the 
off-the-beaten path features of the 
park. Accommodations in these camps 
are of the simplest character, dormi- 
tory tents being provided for men and 
for women with cots and blankets. 
Meals are served camp style in dining 
tents. Lodging and meals are 75 cents 
each. A circuit of the chain of camps 
from Yosemite Valley totals 78 miles, 
not including side trips. 

The camps and lodges in Yosemite 
Valley are now open. The Tioga Pass 
route between Yosemite Valley and 
Lake Tahoe, one of the greatest moun- 
tain motor trips in the West, opens 
about the middle of July. 
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Protecting Wild Flowers 


[NCREASED interest in the protec- 

tion of wild flowers growing along 
the mountain highways in California is 
reported by the Department of the In- 
terior. According to word received by 
the National Park Service, the Board 
of Supervisors of Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, have just adopted an ordinance 
making it a misdemeanor to pick wild 
flowers or disturb the flora which 
borders the mountain highways leading 
to the General Grant National Park. 
Tulare County to the south already has 
such an ordinance protecting the wild 
flowers along the approach roads to the 
Sequoia National Park. The wonder- 
ful wild flower fields in these national 
parks have stimulated the local State 
authorities to efforts to keep the 
borders of California’s mountain high- 
ways in their pristine beauty. 


Brook Trout and Prunes 
By M. M. SHEPARD 


A MAN may forget the first time 

he ever went in swimming, or the 
first time his dad licked him, or the 
first time he suffered with ‘puppy 
love,’ and he has been known to forget 
the date of his wedding anniversary, 
also his wife’s birthday, but, if he’s a 
trout fisherman, he’ll never forget the 
first trout he caught. 

“He will back you up in a corner, 
where you cannot escape, and tell you 
of that important event, detail by de- 
tail, even if it happened twenty years 
ago, he remembers the exact spot, kind 
of bait used, size of the fish, and state 
of the weather.” 

So spoke old friend Joe, as we sat in 
our little fishing shack one June morn- 
ing, suffering a respite from our trout 
fishing on account of a heavy cold rain 
that had been falling for several hours. 

“Yes,” went on Joe, musingly, “I 
caught my first brook trout through the 
ice, several, and a few more years ago. 
At that time the saw mills in Marinette 
and Menominee were chewing up be- 
tween three and four hundred million 
feet of logs—mostly white pine—in a 
season. I, like other boys in the two 
towns, wanted to go to the woods, and 
one fall I got a job as scaler with one 
of the big companies in one of their 
small camps. 

“Now a scaler doesn’t scale the bark 
off a log, like you’d scale a fish. His 
duties are to measure the logs and find 
the amount of lumber in each. Our 
camp was located on the north branch 
of the Paint River, twenty-four miles 
from Iron River, which was the end 
of the railroad at that time. As my 
duties didn’t commence until they 
started to haul logs to the river, it was 
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“for hunters” 













Reising Hunting Knife 


Just what you need in the woods. An all-around hunt- 
ing knife that can be used for skinning any kind of 
game, large or small. Serrated back to prevent your 
thumb from slipping when skinning. 

Made of the finest Sheffield steel—the same wonderful 
material and workmanship as in the REISING PISTOL 
—and has perfect balance. Length, 914 inches; blade 
434 inches long, with a width of 134 inches. Comes in 
a heavy-stitched cowhide sheath with special snap- 
retainer. 


Reising .22 Automatic 













This well-known Automatic needs little description. It is 
ideal for target work in the camp, for shooting small game 
or any purpose for which a .22 could be used. Fool-proof 
when magazine is removed. Packed with extra magazine 
and cleaner. 






REISING .22 Automatics 
REISING Holsters 
REISING Hunting Knives 
REISING Bowie Knives 
REISING Fishermen’s Knives 
REISING Trappers’ Knives 
REISING Camp Axes 
REISING Pistol Cleaners 


Write for prices and description of the REISING tint, 


The Reising Mfg. Corp. 
39 Trinity Place New York 
Pacific Coast Representative : 

J. T. McDEvITT, 22 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 























Reising Trademark 









Without Tools 
It’s in Three Pieces 
In Three Seconds 






If your Dealer can not supply you with 


~« Camp Stove, Heater & Broil- 
er, the best one ever made, or 


Hikers Kit, Alum. cooking 
outfit for two. 17 piecés, 3 
Ibs. 10 oz., nested, 9’’x5%4” 
x4” with bag. 

Fire Bridge, with bag 18x24” 
long. The cheapest but strong- 
est camp grate on the market, 


Salt & Pepper Shakers, Alum. 
with slide to close up the 
holes. 

Write for circulars and prices 
if you want to know what 
real camp convenience means, 


Artisan Sheet Metal Corporation 
100-106 PLATT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 







ow, we 4 
Heddon Baits Win 


in the 1923 Field & Stream National 
Contest. More prize winning bass 







were taken on Heddon Baits than 
on all other wooden baits combined. 





The Game Fisher played an impor- 
tant part in this record accomplish- 
ment, At the same time it has been 
a real fish-getter for thousands of 
other anglers. See it at your tackle 
store. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
907 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 





ZO™Z>VZON 










Heddon tas 


Heddon Me 





236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 





PLUG AND BAIT ANGLERS WRONGLY ASSUME BECAUSE NATURE 
LURES FLOAT THEY MUST BE FISHED AT THE SURFACE IF SUNK 
WITH LEAD INSTEAD OF LYING DEAD ON THE BOTTOM THEY 
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| the middle of November when I reached 
‘the camp, walking from Iron River. 

“IT soon caught onto the work, but it 
was mighty lonesome being alone all 
day on the landing. We had only two 
teams hauling, making three trips a 
day, and landing on the ice, so I didn’t 
need any help. 

“The company I worked for had the 
reputation of furnishing the poorest 
line of grub of any company on the 
river, and they certainly worked hard 
to maintain it. We had beans, salt 
pork, molasses and vinegar, and once 
in two or three weeks, they’d send up 
a small chunk of fresh meat. They 
also gave us a dope they called coffee, 
which was a great cure for insomnia. 

“Our cook was not what is generally 
known as a ‘chef.’ In the summer he 
was employed by the company on one 
of their lumber barges, whether as cook 
or deck hand, I could never find out— 
if cook, the perils of the deep were 
greatly increased. 

“He used to make what he called 
vinegar pie, the boys called it shoe-pac 
pie on account of the crust. He’d mix 
vinegar and molasses until it formed a 
kind of paste, then he’d bake it in a 
pie tin with a bark or crust on the 
bottom. After one of these pie grenades 
had stood around for a few days, until 
the vinegar and the tin got friendly, 
it was something one of these epicures 
wouldn’t call loudly for the second time. 

“But I want to tell you about the 
prunes. They weren’t the kind you see 
today, nice big fat ones, these came in 
a big barrel or cask, they were small, 
dried up, and coated with a kind of 
sugar. I think they called them Turk- 
ish prunes. 

“One day the cook showed me one of 
those prunes under a_ microscope 
dinkus he had, and say! that blooming 
prune was alive with little white 
worms. I kind of lost my longing for 
prunes, and they finally got so bad that 
the Catholic boys in the camp refused 
to eat them on Fridays! 

“When the company heard of this, 
they cut off our supply of fresh meat, 
as the meat was costing them twelve 
cents a pound, and the prunes five or 
six. 

“One Sunday one of the boys asked 
me why I didn’t catch some brook trout, 
as I had plenty of time, besides being 
on the river all day. 

“When he found out I knew nothing 
about the fish or fishing, he told me 
how to catch them through the ice. He 
gave me a line, sinker, and a couple of 
hooks, and when I got to the river next 
morning, I started chopping holes in 
the ice in places where the stream nar- 
rowed, and the water was deepest. I 
cut four or five holes, and started fish- 
ing. As we had no fresh meat in camp 
I used salt pork for bait—nothing do- 
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ing. Then I tried bread, but that 
would soak up and drop off the hook. 

“That night as I lay on my bunk, I 
happened to think of the prunes, and 
next morning the cook gave me a 
handful. 

“After I’d finished scaling and 
stamping the first two loads of logs, I 
took the stone out of a prune, and 
baited the hook. 

“In about ten seconds I caught my 
first trout, and say! I couldn’t put 
prunes on that hook fast enough to 
satisfy those fish. 

“I could see them through the hole 
fairly fighting over that bait. 

“In half an hour the prunes were all 
gone, but I had twenty-six trout, run- 
ning from eight to twelve inches long. 

“I kept that fishing up all winter, 
and three or four times a week I’d lug 
a bag full into camp for the crew. 

“Well, the boys quit eating prunes, 
and the company probably thought we 
were very fond of them, as I used 
them all up for bait.” 

So spoke my old friend Joe, who has 
at home an old battered napkin ring, 
which he tells me was given to him 
years ago by his Sunday school teacher 
for being truthful and honest. 


An Audacious Hawk 
By R. B. GortscHIus 


I ALMOST question the wisdom of 

telling this experience, lest it tax 
beyond endurance the credulity of my 
fellow-sportsmen. But, as I believe it 
is the unusual, which generally holds 
interest around the camp-fire, in the 
evening after a hard day’s hunt, and 
prompts us to another pipe before we 
all turn in, I am going to pass this ex- 
perience along. 

All forms and conditions of wild life 
have habits peculiar to themselves— 
customs to which they closely adhere— 
but no one, who has followed for many 
years the habits of our silent and all 
but invisible population, will question 
the integrity of the man, who from 
time to time brings back at the end of 
his day’s hunt, or ramble in the woods, 
a tale somewhat out of the ordinary. 
I always doubted a racoon’s ability to 
drag a good-sized dog to water, and 
there drown him, until I saw it done. 
Never did I do other than smile, when 
I heard tales of woodchucks at times 
climbing trees, until one day I shot one 
from the limb of a straight trunked 
tree, some thirty feet above my head. 
—tThese experiences, or at least the 
latter one, are exceptions to the rule, 
but prove that for reasons best known 
to themselves, our friends of the moun- 
tains, woods, and open plains, do at 
times leave the beaten path. 

But let me relate this experience 
with the hen hawk— 
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It was somewhere about the middle 
of October, perhaps a little earlier, for 
I remember the bushes sheltered in the 
woods still had a share of their leaves, 
nor were the maples altogether nude. 
Anyway I had been doing quite some 
partridge hunting up here in Delaware 
County.—Still hunting.—Did you ever 
try it? I tell you it is some sport. 
You leave the dog at home. Just take 
the old gun and some shells. You need 
plenty of shells, for without a dog to 
point the birds, they are on wing and 
gone almost before you realize there is 
a partridge in the country—but it’s the 
hawk I was talking about. 

Well, I had started: out about three 
in the afternoon and by four had 
reached a place on the hillside, up the 
valley, where I knew the shooting was 
zood. Plenty of scrub hemlock and soft 
maple, with here and there an open 
grassy space, and then at-the far side, 
and up the valley, an old wood’s road 
running up the hill, along the edge of 
the heavy timber. After some time I 
managed to land two birds, and then, 
knowing that usually, at that time of 
day, there would be partridges along 
the edge of the road, or a short distance 
back in the woods, I worked on across 
the side of the hill to this old road. 

Just as I stepped out from the shel- 
ter of a scrub hemlock on to the road, 
I flushed two birds. One flew low off 
into the woods. At him I fired and 
registered a very pretty miss. The 
other one had risen and as I raised 
my gun—“‘A 12-gauge double - barrel 
Fox”—was well up towards the top of 
the trees, along the edge of the woods. 
I shot and in some way I managed to 
register a hit. Down dropped the par- 
tridge. And then the unusual hap- 
pened. As the partridge dropped flut- 
tering through the branches, like a 
flash— from somewhere above — shot 
the hawk! He was a large red-shoul- 
dered bird, and as the partridge struck 
the ground this hawk was upon it. I 
was just across the road, not thirty 
feet from the still struggling partridge, 
and having just fired both barrels of 
my gun, was about to lose my bird, for 
the hawk at once grabbed it. However, 
the lust of the chase was upon me, and 
so across the road I started, waving 
the empty gun in one hand, shaking 
the other, and as I remember, shouting 
for all I was worth as I ran: “Drop 
that bird, drop that bird!” Whether 
or not friend hawk would have obeyed 
orders I do not know. The partridge 
was a large cock and heavy, and being 
still alive, friend hawk was having 
trouble; but soon rose from the ground, 
and flying low was starting back into 
the deep woods. Now at this point 
once again the unusual happened. As 
I rushed shouting across the road, in 
my eagerness to scare the hawk into 
dropping the partridge, I forgot all 
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about the barbed-wire fence just be- 
yond the road, at the edge of the wood. 
Into this I rushed! Over I went, gun, 
shells, feet and all, rolling over and 
over. By the time I gathered myself 
together friend hawk was gone; but 
there some twenty paces back in the 
woods lay the partridge, dead. My 
shotgun had not bothered this hawk 
at all, nor my shouting, much; but 
when I changed ends and came rolling 
over the fence, this, it would seem, was 
something new, something the hawk 
did not understand, and so the par- 
tridge was dropped in his frantic effort 
to get beyond the range of this new 
and novel method of attack. 

To sum up this unusual experience: 


We all know the hawk’s audacity in 
entering and robbing hen yards, located 
close to habitations. Have myself even 
heard of them swooping down with the 
people close by, but never before had 
I known of hawk or any other bird, or 
four-footed animal, when themselves 
attacked, rushing in under.fire and try- 
ing to steal the killed game. Certainly 
to me it was an added experience. 
Something new learned of our two- 
winged friends. Had I been unable to 
recover the partridge, and show where 
the hawk had torn its head with his 


beak, I should never have risked bring- | 


ing this experience- back from the 
woods. Some friends asked why I 
failed to reload and shoot the hawk, 
but it was all over and the brave hawk 
lost in the deep timber almost before I 
had time to think. Lucky I was to re- 
cover the partridge. 


Nessmuk’s Campfire 
(Continued from page 409) 


back, so as to blow the smoke away 
from you. Have the hole, or bottom of 
the fire placed lower at the far end, 
as this helps the draft, cold air follow- 
ing the depressions. Build your cook 
fires small with the proper kind of 
wood to do the type of cooking that 
you desire, and your campfires of a 
lasting wood against some kind of a 
backing to radiate the heat. If safe to 
do so, and you wish, cover your camp 
coals with plenty of ashes and a few 
breaths, with an added stick or two in 
the morning, gives a speedy start to 
the day. But remember at all times, 
DON’T build your fire against an old 
log that YOU THINK is safe—for it 
is not—put out your camp fires before 
leaving, extinguish and break matches 
before throwing them away, and throw 
your cigarette butts on the mud or rock 
and step on them to be SURE THEY 
ARE OUT. By following these simple 
rules you are playing safe, which is 
more than can be said of many campers. 
Harry IRWIN. 
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Fly-Fishing Facts for 
Beginners 
(Continued from page 394) 


or less. Put the point of a hook against 
your finger, and then pull it; this will 
give you an excellent idea of how hard 
it is necessary to strike! If you miss 
the fish, your line should not fly up into 
the branches of the trees behind you; it 
should just lift off the water a bit. 
Many an old-timer doesn’t yet know 
how to strike a trout properly; it’s a 
difficult thing to do right. 

If you wish to cast a wet fly over a 
feeding fish, don’t drop it right on his 
nose, but let it alight a few feet above 
him and drift down to him. If he won’t 
take it when presented this way, why 
go ahead and drop it on his nose. Trout 
are queer critters, and it pays to break 


all the so-called rules when fishing for 


them. Lots of men keep jerking the 
fly as it sweeps down stream; I find it 
better to impart no motion to it, except 
under unusual circumstances. The good 
wet fly fisherman drops his fly just 
where he wants it, so that it will nat- 
urally drift down over the spot where 
he thinks there is a fish. This sounds 
easier than it is, when one remembers 
that a tight line must be maintained. I 
might say here that there are fewer 
good wet fly fishermen than there are 
dry fly experts, although to the begin- 
ner the wet fly may look like an easier 


| method. 


In general try to match the size and 
color of the flies you see in the air. 


| Don’t overlook the fact that often there 


are several kinds of naturals on the 


| water, but the trout are only feeding 
|on one of them. Here is a chance for 
| bright eyes to profit over dull ones. 
| the fish won’t take a small fly, try a big 


If 


If they won’t take a light-colored 
one, try a dark one. But don’t change 
flies every minute. You can’t catch 
trout by keeping your line out of the 
water and changing flies. Be sure first 
that you are dropping the fly as lightly 
as thistle down; the fish won’t take 
if you don’t. Then be sure that you 
haven’t frightened the fish by noisy 
wading, or casting shadows over him, 
or showing yourself to him, or making 


one. 


| waves that roll over him, or by a hun- 


dred other things that might put him 
down. It’s a good rule to blame your 
fly last. 

I once wrote what I am pleased to 
consider a poem about flies; it contains 
the very best advice I can give you 
about the choice of a fly, so I’ll repeat 
it here: 


If the day be bright, let the fly be dark; 
If the sun be high, let the fly be small; 
But here is a paradox you must mark: 
The fly must be darker as shadows fall, 
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Until, when the stars are twinkling 
bright, 

The fly is as black as the shades of 
night. 

When very few insects are flitting 
about, 

The fly may be wet and appeal to a 
trout; 

But should ephemeridae be on the wing, 

It’s dollars to doughnuts a dry fly’s the 
thing. 

Then when, prithee tell me, are light- 
colored flies 

The proper creations to make the trout 
rise? 

Ah me, gentle reader, the answer to 
that 

Is as broad as the brim on a congress- 
man’s hat: 

The most accurate picture of this I can 
paint 

Is that sometimes they is and some- 
times they. ain’t! 

Unfavorable weather for dark flies, you 
know, 

Is the thing that makes every last one 
‘of us stow 

’Mongst the leaves of our fly books, 
heterogeneouswise, 

A first-class collection of light-colored 
flies. 


To the best of my knowledge there is 
just one subject in connection with 
trout fishing about which there is no 
argument: the right way to fish a dry 
fly is upstream. Cast the fly from be- 
low the fish, and let it float down over 
him, imparting no other motion to it 
but what the stream gives it. In other 
words, try to imitate the actions of a 
live natural fly floating along on the 
surface, with wings cocked up. In 
order to achieve this the line must lie 
on water that is traveling at the same 
rate as the water in which the fly is 
lying; else the line will drag the fly 
over the surface, and destroy the il- 
lusion of naturalness. There are some 
exceptions to this which are accom- 
plished by throwing the line in slack 
curves, but the novices will not be in- 
terested in anything as difficult as this 
procedure. A trout will positively not 
rise to a fly that is being dragged over 
the surface by the line; therefore avoid 
drag. The chances are very small of 
the fish rising to a floating fly whose 
wings are not cocked up. To accomplish 
this, cast with the rod off to one side 
instead of straight up in the air. For 
some reason this seems to cock the 
wings. It is vital to keep the line free 
from undue slack as the fly floats 
down toward you; unless this is done it 
is almost impossible to strike quickly 
enough. Many times when fishing with 
wet flies the trout will hook themselves, 
but this is seldom the case when dry 
flies are used. Don’t fish with too long 
a line, for it isn’t necessary when fish- 
ing upstream. Remember about sha- 
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flitting [energy spent in dropping the fly lightly 
on water, in the right place, and having 
al to a fit float down over the fish naturally 
will do more good than everlastingly 
1e wing, [changing flies. 
fly’s the § Space forbids that I try to make an 
expert out of you in this short article; 
e light- fin fact with all the space in the world 
| couldn’t do so. Watch the men who 
1e trout fiknow the game; you will find them a 
generous lot of fellows and willing to 
‘wer to [help you if you are willing to confess 
to ignorance. Don’t ever make the 
ngress- [mistake of trying to give an old-timer 
the impression that you know the game 
sIcan fif you don’t; he’ll soon find you out, 
and won’t be so keen about helping you 
some- fwhen he does. Fly fishing for trout is 
just about the cleanest sport in the 
es, you fworld, and it is certainly one which is 
well worth sticking to until it is mas- 
‘st one ftered, at least as much so as a mere 
mortal can hope to master it. Every 
books, [day on the stream will bring new prob- 
lems; every man you meet will add just 
olored fa little more to your store of knowl- 
edge; and every fish that you catch will 
add to your experience—and joy in life. 
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same 
fy is | Angling for Common Fishes 
. : (Continued from page 399) 

some stranger would say he would not bite. 
com- But wait. There is a movement of his 
slack continuation, and his cow-catcher moves 
» in- toward the piece of liver. He does not 
this wait to smell of it and canvas in his 
- not mind whether the liver is fresh. He 
over argues that there is a family out of 
void meat, so he opens his mouth and the 
1 of liver disappears. It is not certain that 
nose the boy will think of his bait for 
lish half an hour, but the bullhead is in 
side no hurry. He is in the mud and 
For proceeds to digest the liver. He 
the realizes that his days will not be 
ree long in the land, or water, more prop- 
ats erly speaking, and he argues out that 
e it he will be so much ahead. Finally 
kly the boy thinks of the bait, pulls it 
ith out, and the bullhead is landed on the 
es, bank, and the boy cuts him open to get 
ry the hook out. Some fish take the bait 
ng gingerly, and are only caught around 
sh- the selvage of the mouth, and they 
la- are very easily dislodged. Not so with 
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the bullhead. He says if liver is a 
good thing, you can’t get too much of 
it, and it tastes good all the way down. 
The boy gets down on his knees to 
dissect the bullhead and get his hook, 
and it may be that the boy swears. 
It would not be astonishing, though he 
must feel, when he gets the hook out 
of the hidden recesses of the bullhead, 
like the minister who took up a collec- 
tion and didn’t get a cent, though he 
expressed thanks for getting his hat 
back. There is one drawback to the 
bullhead, and that is in his horns. We 
doubt if a boy ever descended into the 
patent insides of a bullhead to mine 
for limerick hooks that he did not, be- 
fore his work was done, run a horn 
into his vital parts. But the boy seems 
to expect it, and the bullhead enjoys it. 
We have seen the bullhead lie on the 
bank and become dry and to all appear- 
ances dead to all that was going on, 
and when a boy sat down on him and 
got a horn in his elbow and yelled 
murder, the bullhead would grin from 
ear to ear and wag his tail as though 
applauding for an encore.” 


As the humorist has said, one does 
not need to display an expensive lot of 
fishing tackle to interest the bullhead. 
It may be that there is a more likely 
bait than liver, for a lure, but I doubt 
it, and be it even putrid the bullhead 
will think just as much of it as though 
it were fresh cut. The most common 
method of fishing for the bullhead is to 
use a long line, preferably of the cotton 
sort with a sinker attached to it, heavy 
enough so that it can be thrown out 
into the water a suitable distance. The 
hook is of the type known as a bass 
hook and it is baited with a piece of 
liver at least an inch in diameter. The 
end of the line is tied to some object 
on shore and then coiled on the shore. 
The business end of the line is now 
whirled around the head and is then 
thrown out into the water smartly. It 
falls to water and sinks and then all 
that it is necessary for the “waiter” to 
do is to wait the slight pull on the line 
that will indicate that the fish has the 
lure in mouth, or in his stomach—and 
chances are it is his stomach. Some- 
times the line will lie in the path of the 
moonlight on the water and the pull on 
the line can be detected even before the 
feel is conveyed to the finger tips. Bull- 
head fishing at night has none of the 


excitement of fishing for the game | 


fishes. It is an ideal sport for the con- 
templative angler. One does not have 
to row over miles upon miles of water 
to catch a brace or so of fish. There is 
little physical exercise to it—but it 
has that mysterious quality that brings 
with it a quiet joy hard to define. For 
one thing, it is the surest way to revive 
ones memories of youth, for a night at 
the shore of a mill-pond, with the moon 
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shining brightly in the sky above will 
transport one back to the swimmin’ hole 
days with such vividness as to leave 
one half startled. Bullhead fishing is 
so coupled with the pleasures of boy- 
hood that it is the one door that will 
open Memory when all others have 
failed. 

So fascinating is bullheading that 
where one has aimed to be out but an 
hour or so it will be far past midnight 
before any thought is given to “pulling 
stakes” and going for home. At that 
time one should have a goodly catch. 
The later it is the more active is the 
bullhead. He may not sleep by day, 
but one thing is certain—he is a night- 
rover. He ramifies about on the bottom 
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linger he is sure to catch all that he 
desires. There is a method often used 
—that of baiting a hole in which case 
all of the bullheads in a ten-acre pond 


-| will be drawn to it, for doubtful in our 


minds as it may seen that a fish can 
smell, it is certainly true that a bull- 
head can follow his nose to a piece of 
liver. There are those who sink a calf’s 
head to the bottom of a pool and the 
bullheads in three or four nights will 
cluster around it in layers that are 
hard to pry apart. The knowing one 
then drops down a hook with a piece of 
liver on it and shortly thereafter wel- 
comes a bullhead with a hook so deep 
down in his vitals that nothing short 
of dynamite will remove it. , 

But its all in the game of bull- 
heading! 


Touring with Raymond 
Spears 
(Continued from page 404) 


labor is saved if one in the practice 
comes right down in the beginning to 
the simplicities that are inevitable after 
the first two weeks on the road. The 
one and two-night trips prepare for 
this rapid development of touring 
practice. 

I have watched tourists, from those 
on their first night out to those who 
have been on the way as long as two 
years or more. The novices have count- 
less difficulties with their equipment. 
They don’t know where anything is. 
They don’t know how to put up the 
tents. They haven’t the least idea 
about team work—they all build the 
fire, they all make the beds, and they 
all go running around at this and that 
—the grub burns, the tent is half put 
up, the beds half made. After two 
hours of effort, and in the dark of the 
night, the newcomers are still pound- 
ing stakes and still snatching bites be- 
tween tasks. Team work is learned in 
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practice trips. One builds the fire, two 
throw the tent flap over the car, one 
drives the stakes, one makes the beds, 
and so it goes. Two, three, four people 
find their individual tasks. Even chil- 
dren find things to do—have fun doing 
them. 

The embarrassment of learning to 
do things while on a long tour is far 
greater than when going out over one 
or two nights. One confronts prac. 
tically every problem of automobile 
touring every day. Meals, beds, camps, 
questions of food, weather, and the rest, 
But on a practice trip, one studies beds 
on one expedition; on the next, cooking; 
on the third, loading and unloading the 
car. Some articles are used at every 
meal and should be kept handy; other 
articles are used only for the bed, and 
may be packed all day, undisturbed in 
its lashings; and if the meals are ac- 
cording to menus, it follows that the 
grub box wil be packed accordingly 
with the next meal’s supplies on top, 

In our own experiences, my family 
has found that a week spent quietly in 
camp beside an Adirondack lake, learn- 
ing the outfit, saves enormous quanti- 
ties of energy on the rest of the dis- 
tance across the continent. One learns 
the cooking, the sleeping, the change in 
atmosphere from the house to the tent. 
No matter how methodically one goes 
about his automobile tour, the last day 
or two before the start is sure to be 
hectic and difficult. Previous nights 
out, previous meals in the open, pre- 
vious trial trips of a day or two, ease 
the way for this hard preparation. 

It is a fact that many tourists quit 
work on Saturday at noon and start 
after dinner for a week, two weeks, or 
a month’s tour. And this without 
previous experience. They begrudge 
the hour after dinner used in pack- 
ing the car. Other tourists start on 
Sunday morning, and some get away 
on Monday. Practice trips will enable 
one to get away with the car loaded 
calmly, and right, on Saturday after- 
noon. But it would pay the tourists if 
they spent, of a month, three or four 
days on short, practice trips, shaking 
down their load, and finally making 
their getaway in the middle of the 
week, having taken on needed articles, 
and, more especially, discarded the in- 
evitable countless things that are not 
needed, but which stack up on a load 
when unpracticed and inexperienced 
theorists endeavor to make their get- 
away. 

One learns something new on every 
trip. I don’t think one can go forth 
on a week’s trip, no matter how ex- 
perienced he may be, and not encounter 
a new experience, discover a new 
wrinkle of service. The more one 
tours, the more modest will be his re- 
gard for himself—the more anxious he 
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will be to sit by on his heels, and watch 
the other fellow with a new style tent, 
a different arrangement for sleeping, 
and especially a new way of packing 
things in and on a car. 


I know with what alacrity I changed 
from trot line fastenings to simple 
running-board strap and hook fasten- 
ings. Straps like trunk straps, or cot- 
ton bands, drawn through buckles with- 
out tongues, lash tents, suitcases, boxes, 
bags and bundles as nothing else does. 
The running-board folding fences serve 
nicely for some conditions, and board 
fences along the running-boards have 
their place. But for my kind of outfit, 
with tents and tarpaulins, suitcases in 
waterproof blankets or canvas con- 
tainers, I want straps, with hooks 
through them—of a type that can be 
had in most auto camping supply 
stores. 

But also please observe, that when 
one starts off on a tour it is of prime 
importance to watch the load. If one 
has had five or six runs with the load 
packed for touring conditions, the tour 
watchfulness need not be so vigilant. 
But a load packed by some one who has 
had no previous practice may lose a 
lot of the load including an important 
part of the outfit. I lost a tent one 
time. On another occasion I lost maps. 
We lost a loose alligator-skin hand-bag. 
Tourists lose all kinds of things off 
their loads, simply from lack of ex- 
perience in packing. Or because of 
carelessness, after too much self-confi- 
dence has been gained! 

A practice trip to pack and balance 
the load is important. It will pay to 
spend all of one day, perhaps two days, 
driving off across country, and stopping 
at intervals to tighten up on the straps 
or line fastenings, to remodel the load, 
getting the weight low down, getting 
the outfit shaped for meals, for camps, 
for balance, and for comfort. A few 
hours’ alternate driving and repacking 
on the first day of a tour may save 
weeks of discomfort. And if that prac- 
tice day is followed by early camps, 
and perhaps four or five days’ “loafing” 
along, getting the knack of good camps 
and good loads, then the Transcon- 
tinental tour becomes a_ thoroughly 
practical trip, clear across, instead of 
having three weeks of difficulties, a 
week of suspense, dreading “what is to 
happen next,” and then a week of 
genuine comfort and joy. 

It will pay to go forth on a rainy 
afternoon, after supper, to make camp, 
if one is going to tour in the eastern 
or southern states. The time comes 
along the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard 
when one must find a campground, put 
up camp and prepare supper in a rain. 
Previous experience of this kind, delib- 
erately sought and tried out, is of in- 
estimable value. 
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Foresight is helpful, even for prac- 
tice trips. We have found that having 
an under-caver meal all ready at all 
times in a car saves hungry camps. 
A can of salmon, a loaf of bread, salad 
dressing, chipped beef, canned beans— 
anything that serves well as a lunch 
will sometimes be found serving a gen- 
erous purpose. Even a tired party of 
tourists sometimes has no ambition to 
make a full meal, cooking things, how- 
ever propitious the other circumstances. 
Practical foresight for such things is 
greatly helped and trained by the emer- 
gencies which are sought on one-night 
and two-night preliminary expeditions. 

I can only suggest the varied pur- 
poses of practice in touring. The prac- 
tice trip may easily become memorable 
as opening the way for year-round op- 
portunities to utilize the spread of 
hours between a day’s work and the 
beginning of the next day. I have my- 
self missed countless such easily-ob- 
tained experiences. I have also seized 
such happy occasions out of the thin- 
nest of air, on the least possible excuse. 

Practice in mere camping and road- 
side details is but a small part of the 
return from the short trips before 
making long trips, which I here suggest. 
The minds of tourists need the ap- 
proach. For a city man and city 
woman to make the leap from apart- 
ment or home comforts into the rough 
and difficult camp-conditions is to 
endanger the success of the trip, merely 
because of the sudden shock, the revul- 
sion of the mind against the smoke in 
the eyes, the food so different, the 
nights so trying. 

Now and then a brief interval of this 
outdoor life will prepare the mind, as 
well as make skilled the hands for long 
and varied experiences in the outdoors. 
The transition is great. However at- 
tractive the imagination makes the 
woods, fields, trails, and mountains, one 
should be prepared to find the attrac- 
tion that lies in overcoming difficulties. 
Even a flat tire in gumbo mud need not 
dismay—if one has heretofore changed 
a tire under such conditions. Some of 
my own fondest experiences have been 
developed in due course out of appre- 
ciation of what at first was sheer 
misery. 

In practice, studied and viewed from 
all sides, lies the whole secret of mak- 
ing the most of the outdoors, auto tour- 
ing or any other kind of experience. 
Every hour of preliminary experiment- 
ing, study, practice and trial of equip- 
ment under service conditions will save 
a day or a week of difficulties due to 
ill-chosen, badly packed, or poorly 
adapted camping and other outfit. 
Better learn to swim in shallow water! 


No matter what you may be doing 
now—whether you own land or not 
—it is now possible for you to build 
up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit 
for you—and you can do this without 
interfering with your regular work 
in any way. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By W. Stone and W. E. Cram 
A popular guide to the mammalas of North 
America, north of Mexico, with intimate 
biographies of the more familiar species. 
318 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth $5.00 


BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF 
AMERICA 


Four Vols. Edited by T. Gilbert Pearson, 
John Burroughs, and others 

One thousand of our native birds de- 
scribed and pictured—over 300 species in 
color. This is the first time the subject has 
been dealt with fully in a popular work; and 
the treatment is not fragmentary—it is com- 
plete and systematic, with many interesting 
stories of bird life surrounding the hundreds 
of pictures. 

The same care that has been exercised in 
“Birds of America” is visible in this com- 
Ppanion volume. It covers completely all 
forms of four-footed wild life in North 
America, from the largest moose or bison 
to the smallest field-mouse or bat. And the 
same thoroughness is seen in the smaller 
animals as in the larger. 

1245 pages. Colored Illustrations. Buck- 
ram, per set, $23.00 


BUTTERFLY BOOK 


By W. J. Holland 
A manual for the ready identification of 
the commorfer species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 
382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


INSECT BOOK 
By Leland O. Howard 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, 
ants, grasshoppers, flies and other North 
American insects, exclusive of the butterfly, 
moth and beetles. 

429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 
4 Vols. 

The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more 
1,100 pages of absorbing text and illustra- 
tions treating on all manner of nature sub- 
jects. Each book is handsomely cloth- 
bound, size 544 x 8% inches. The titles are: 
“Birds,” by Neitje Blanchan; “Butterflies,” 
by Clarence Wood; “Wild Flowers,” by 
Neltje Blanchan, and “Trees,”’ by Julia Ellen 
Rogers. 

1104 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 


REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L. Ditmars 
Comprehensive popularized work on the 
structure and habits of the turtles, por- 
poises, crocodilians, lizards, and _ snakes 
which inhabit the United States and North- 
ern Mexico. 
472 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


TREE BOOK 


By Julia Ellen Rogers 
A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 
589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 
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CAMPING 


AUTOCAMPING 

By F. E. Brimmer 

Long before camping with a motor be- 

came what it now is, the ideal American 

vacation, Mr. Brimmer was blazing the way, 

and for the fun of it finding out all about 

it. For as many as five consecutive months 

he has lived in the outdoors with his family, 
including small children. 

256 pages. Illustrated. 


CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 


This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 

154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By William S. Wicks 


This is the most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing log cabins 
or cottages ever written. 

Added to the practical and valuable in- 
struction on both interior and exterior log 
cabin construction, this book contains more 
than one hundred illustrations and plans 
covering the building of fire-places, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin 
furniture, etc. 

88 pages. 57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
Cloth, $2.00 


Cloth, $2.00 


OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK 


Edited by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 


A book of useful facts and figures on the 
technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. It has been 
the editors’ aim to have each paragraph 
initialed by some well-known authority on 
the subject treated. 

320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


TRAIL CRAFT 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 

Cloth, $2.50 


202 pages. Illustrated. 


WOODCRAFT 


By Nessmuk 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wilds for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “‘Nessmuk”™ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shel- 
ters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thou- 
sand and one kindred topics are considered. 
151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


FISH AND FISHING 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER 
GAME FISHES OF AMERICA 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


The most comprehensive book on Amer- 
ican Game-Fishes published. It describes in 
detail ninety species and -varieties of the 
game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes and 
streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 
410 pages. Illustrated. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the com- 
plete scientific and life history of the bass, 
together with a practical treatise on angling 
and fly fishing, and a full account of tools 
and tackle. This new edition contains nu- 
merous black and white illustrations and 
many in colors. This new edition, therefore, 
is virtually a new book. 

548 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.50 


BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 
In this book he clearly explains how the 
angler can know whether a given specimen 
is a pickerel, a great pike, or a lordly mus- 
kellunge. Besides there is much natural his- 
tory and scientific information told in a 


popular manner. 
197 pages. Cloth, $3.00 


Cloth, $3.00 


Illustrated. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and 
stream fishing in all parts of the country. 
Weather conditions and how they affect 
fishing. Feed and food dope and how it re- 
lates to when the fish are biting. Handling 
the rod, playing the fish, the backlash and 
how to eliminate it. Busting the rules of 
the game. Natural baits and artificials, how 
to use them, and when. 
357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Illustrated. 


TALES OF FISHES 


By Zane Grey 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does 
among novelists. 

ane Grey writes about his fishing adven- 
tures with all the vim and color that he 
puts into his great novels of the West. He 
has fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, 
up the Panuco and around Catalina Wland. 
267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Cloth, $1.00 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


COMPLETE BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 
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When the Witch Hobble 
Blooms 
(Continued from page 403) 


quite a thrilling fashion. By keeping 
dead against the wind, however, I made 
fair progress and arrived at the land- 
ing after a brief hour of good, stiff 
exercise. 

As I walked over the trail, the woods 
on either side presented rare and de- 
lightful vistas. They were a bower of 
blooming witch-hobble, scattered as far 
as the eye could see. Occasionally a 
gust of wind would swoop down and 
toss a cloud of snow petals into the 
air, and with the tender green of bud- 
ding trees forming a lacy background 
the forest appeared indeed a garden of 
fairyland and enchanting beauty. 

Witch-hobble has always been a fa- 
vorite shrub of mine in this region. 
During the winter the long succulent 
buds thrust above the snow form a 
principal article of food for the hungry 
deer. In the spring the flowers, with 
their rounded white and sometimes 
pinkish blossoms, are a feast of loveli- 
ness to the eye, and throughout the 
summer the branches and stems of 
brown or madder-purple, with their 
large heart-shaped leaves, pack the 
woods with a luxurious undergrowth. 
Then, in the fall, the berrylike fruit, 
depending in bright scarlet clusters, 
with the leaves turned dark red or 
maroon, form exquisite groups of au- 
tumn coloring, and in fact this period is 
almost if not quite as beautiful as the 
blossoming season. When the witch- 
hobble blooms you are always ready 
to go fishing; and when the berries are 
drying and growing purple on the 
branches the desire to hunt warms and 
waxes until perforce you take down the 
trusty old 38-55 from the rack where 
it has hung for many moons, and de- 
part into the forest with sleuthlike 
stealthiness and supreme anticipation. 

Ever since that momentous afternoon 
at Beavertail Pond, blossoming witch- 
hobble has symbolized for me a de- 
lightful memory of Salmo Sebago. And 
the title of this chronicle suggested 
itself as appropriate because of the 
recollection of that battle which the 
woods, dappled with a legion of fra- 
grant blooms, never fails to recall. 

The trail I was following led up 
through a hardwood valley, topped a 
low rise of ground and slipped down 
to the Pond on the other side. 

Arrived at the shore, I found that 
the wind, although stiff and squally, 
was considerably curtailed by the en- 
compassing high hills and rather small 
dimensions of the Pond. However, it 
was blowing hard enough to make fish- 
ing single-handed anything but an easy 
task. 
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After turning over the guide boat 
and putting in my rods, net and a bait- 
pail containing a half dozen live dace, 
I launched forth with doubtful expec- 
tations. I had with me a six-ounce 
fly rod and a light trolling rod. On 
the latter I used a small sinker and a 
single hook silver spoon. Baiting this 
up with one of the dace which I hooked 
through the lip so it could swim about, 
I dropped the line over the stern, paid 
out thirty or forty feet, and settled 
the rod firmly against the seat within 
easy reach. Rowing at intervals, I 
skirted along fairly close to the north 
shore while I cast with the fly rod. 

Despite the cloudy weather, the Pond 
offered an exquisite wilderness picture 
of burgeoning spring. To the south 
and east rose forested hills, and to the 
northeast lay the bowl of a great hard- 
wood valley overlooked by a _ sheer 
mountain which before lumbering op- 
erations had mutilated its beauty had 
been crowned solidly with a superb 
growth of spruce, hemlock and balsam. 
Notwithstanding the havoc created by 
log shutes and the felling of its timber, 
this mountain broached the skyline as 
a monument still impregnable and 
inspiring in its grandeur; and while 
its heights were desolated where the 


conifers had stook thickest, the lower |, 


slopes as well as those of the surround- 
ing hills exhibited every imaginable 
and delicate tint of verduous loveliness. 
The vermillion keys of the maples, the 
yellow of the birches, the cream-colored 
soft maples, were mingled with vari- 
ous shades of green and mauve and 
the blossoms of wild cherries and shad- 
berries in a cloud of bloomy, delicious 
coloring. Here and there along shore 
a shaggy pine towered in somber priest- 
like majesty. 

Having so many irons in the fire 
kept me pretty busy. It is no joke to 
cast a fly in a stiff wind, even when 
you have someone to handle the boat 
for you. Alone, the difficulties are 
increased and the flies swishing over 


your head and uncomfortably close to | 


your ears seem imbued with the per- 
versity of live bumblebees. Twice I 


hooked myself in the back, owing to| 


a mischievous squall, and three times 
my line and leader came flouncing into 
the boat, snarled and twisted in what 
appeared at first glance an inextricable 
mess. Fishermen, if sometimes pro- 
fane, however, must withal be pa- 
tient; so with no one within earshot, I 
managed to disentangle the offending 
line. 

Before I reached the outlet, and in 
spite of the adverse conditions, I had the 
good luck to land half a dozen speckled 
trout, the largest weighing about half 
a pound. All this was reviving to one’s 


spirits; without an exception every fish | 





Theamateur 
championship 
of America / 


Howard: Voorhies won the new 
American championship at the New 
York Athletic Club Tournament. 

Ithacas win ten times their 
share of championships because 
Ithacas have twice the lock speed 
of any other gun. Ithaca’s lock speed 
will improve any man’s shooting 


Double guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
25 Ithaca, 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 
9 Days-$96.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is cool in 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 
No Passports Required—Seailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 


S. S. “Fort St. a finn 1? Dans 


Canadian 2Pus 


5 Delightful Yachting fae 
| Leave New York July 5-19, August 2-16-30 
via Palatial Twin-Screw S. S.““Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 





Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


| FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St, N. Y., or Any Local Tcurist Agerts 


BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8 power lenses. French make. 
Central focusing and width ad- 
justment. 





Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, etc. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made aad 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 


included. 
8 Power 


Big Value $8.75 C.0.D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., 0-5, Trenton, N. de 
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permanent 
smile— 


so characteristic of Hotel 
Majestic guests—is a tribute 
to perfect satisfaction in all 
the details which make “The 
House of Contentment.” 

The famous Hotel Majestic 
Orchestra whose inimitable 
dance music is familiar to 
millions through radio broad- 
casting —the splendid Art 
Gallery—the luxurious 
Lounge and Ball Rooms— 
These are but externals. The 
indefinable charm of the 


Majestic lies in its atmos- 


phere of well-bred refine- 
ment, the brilliance and 
gaiety of its social life, and 
the spell of its delightful lo- 
cation—overlooking Central 
Park, out of the City’s 
ceaseless roar yet within a 
few minutes of the shops and 
theatres. 
And the vogue of the Ma- 
jestic Hotel Restaurant re- 
flects the superb cuisine 
supervised by M. Edouard 
Panchard—a distinct revela- 
tion in good cheer. 
Special facilities are offered 
for banquets and social 
events 


i-iiioeiesoeseceses a eee eae eee een eee eee Ppeeeeceeaeenaas seer eaeaeaeseaese seuss eee eeeeeee! 


Reservations should be made 
in advance whenever 


possible 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
BROCHURE 


Majestic Lyotel 
RESTAURANTS 
2 West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 
New York 


Telephone Endicott 1900 
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took the tail fly, a Parmachenee Belle, 
when it was partly under water. Sev- 
eral times I had strikes on the trolling 
rod, but failed to hook the fish, what- 
ever it was. Dark rain clouds were 
commencing to hurtle by overhead, and 
the wind appeared to be coming harder 
in black, ugly squalls. After netting 
three or four more speckles on the fly 
rod I decided it was time to go home. 
Crossing back to the north shore from 
a point opposite the inlet where I had 
been fishing, I purposely reeled up con- 
siderable line on the steel rod to avoid 
getting fouled on a shoal which ex- 
tended out into the Pond some fifty 
yards beyond the mouth of the inlet. 


I had just settled down to casting 
again, keeping the boat off shore by 
rowing with my left hand, when the 
rod lying in the stern gave a sudden 
mighty bound. Dropping the fly rod 


1| pellmell, I seized it as it was about to 


go overboard and gave a jerk that 
nearly dislocated the seat under me. 
For an instant I caught a silver flash 
in the water where the bait ought to be. 
The reel screeched, and the line went 
sailing out at a terrific rate. Next 
moment a land-locked salmon broke 
water in a dazzling leap. 


To my thrilled and startled gaze he 
looked half as long as the oar. When 
he hit the water again the fun com- 
menced in deadly earnest. 


In his furious rushes the salmon ran 
out practically every foot of line on 
the reel. I had no chance to check him, 
which was probably just as well, for 
my left hand was busy with the oar 
keeping the boat out in deep water. 
Three times he jumped into midair, and 
three times my -heart jumped into my 
throat, in the fear he would shake him- 
self free. 


For the next fifteen minutes it was 
simply a case of holding on grimly and 
tiring him out. We kept milling around 
in a cirle, and several times I thought 
my wrist was going to crack, as I had 
no chance to relieve the strain with my 
left hand: 


Slowly but surely, however, in spite 
of all I could do with one oar, the 
wind was drifting me down the nar- 
row channel towards the outlet of the 
Pond. Once in that cul-de-sac, I felt 
certain that eventually the Salmon 


; would get mixed up in the branches 


of some submerged tree with which the 
shore was lined on both sides and I 





would lose him. A _ sinking feeling 
struck me in the pit of the stomach. 
The wind was inexorable and there 
was only one alternative if I wanted 
to save the fish. 

Dropping the oar, I began to reel in 
until through the flash and film of tur- 


bulent water I could see a great shad- © 


owy form diving and twisting at the 
end of the line. Water magnifies and 
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magnifies especially a fish of any size; 
but although I was fully aware of this 
fact, the sight of that long, olive- 
tinted, downward nosing body gave me 
a fresh attack of salmon fever! With 
a sharp jerk on the oar I swung the 
beat broadside to the wind and seized 
the landing net. Gently I urged the 
salmon towards the surface. When he 
finally came within reach I leaned far 
out, straining with my right arm 
against the dead weight, and carefully 
slid the net under him. At this criti- 
cal moment something happened that 
turned my blood cold. As I started to 
lift the net handle, which was wet, 
slipped through my fingers and, flop! 
overboard it went! : 

My sensations at that particular in- 
stant may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. I was fairly desperate. By 
the grace of the gods, however, the 
water where the net had gone down 
was not more than four feet deep. 
And as I looked back I could see the 
handle, about two inches of it, stick- 
ing out above the surface. The fright 
of being dashed at with the net, how- 
ever, had endowed old Sebago with a 
fresh lease of life. Once more the reel 
sang, and for fully five or six minutes 
longer I circled the boat in the narrow 
space where I was caught, anticipating 
a gloomy and heartrending culmina- 
tion of the hard-fought conflict. 

I had resolved, however, to get that 
net again if I drowned in the attempt. 
So, by slow degrees, I worked towards 
this end and finally, after a lot more 
milling around, got to windward of the 
place where I could see the handle 
sticking out. Then I turned, and as 
the boat went sailing by before a snarl- 
ing little squall I made a frantic grab 
and jerked the net back to safety. 

That was a joyful moment. With- 
out the net I knew I had but small 
chance of saving the fish. Had there 
been a beach or shoal place free from 
submerged dead tree tops, I might 
have gotten him in and gilled him with 
my hand. But out in deeper water, 
with the wind slapping the boat around, 
an attempt to seize him would un- 
doubtedly have spelled disaster. I 
could now feel very perceptibly that 
the fish was weakening. He no longer 
made any rushes, but kept coming to 
the surface and drifting on his side. 
I recovered my lost line, and within 
twelve or fifteen feet of shore dipped 
the net under him, dropped the rod 
and lifted with both hands. 

A second later he lay flopping and 
thrashing in the bottom of the boat. I 
pounced on him like a hawk. A sharp 
blow on the head with a stick I carried 
for the purpose laid him out limp and 
quivering. I was limp and quivering 

myself, for that matter. When I had 
removed the hook from his mouth I 
took out my watch. It was twenty-five 
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ny size; 


2 of this | Mnutes to five, and as I turned the 


boat around near the inlet a little be- 


or) fore four o’clock, preparatory to start- 
! With ing for home, I figured that the fight 
ung the without tacking on any extra time had 
d seized lasted a full half hour. 

ged the For some minutes I let the boat bang 
Whsem he against the north shore of the outlet, 
ned far while I just sat there admiring my 
ht arm | Prize. He was a perfect specimen, 
arefully clean, fat and glittering with iride- 
on eat - scent colors. At the time I thought he 
ed that would weigh six or seven pounds; but 
arted to the scales never lie, and when I got 
ie dle back to camp that evening he tipped 
d, flop! them at a trifle over five. 


To old-seasoned fishermen the land- 
ing of this salmon will probably seem 


ular in- 
' a very small affair; but to me that 




































” ” : little adventure on Beavertail Pond 
er, the will ever remain painted in bright let- 
len ters on memory’s scroll. The fact that 
t deep. I could only use one hand most of the 
ne time, that a gale of wind was blowing, 
| stick- that I lost the net overboard, and 
fright nearly went overboard myself in re- 
b ‘ow. covering it, lent a decided thrill and 
with « savor to what otherwise might have 
ae been but a moderately exciting conflict. 
1inutes Ss 
arrow Summer Shooting 
pating f 
Imina- (Continued from page 395) 
—let us say—if he could turn back the 
t that calendar a couple of centuries and find 
empt. the conditions in regard to game, popu- 
wards lation and timber what they once were. 
more The man who, to judge by his actions 
of the and tastes, was never young and had 
andle never enthused over Cooper’s or John 
id as Fox, Jr.’s novels, will never be able to 
narl- get the enjoyment out of a hike through 
grab the Catskills, Adirondacks, Blue Ridge 
od or Alleghenies that the man to whom 
Vith- the smell of the spruce, pine, chestnuts, 
small or oaks in the spring is the most inspir- 
there ing aroma in existence. You can take 
from such a trip in a car or a Pullman and 
light see the scenery, but you will never get 
with the enjoyment that can be obtained on 
ater, foot with a rifle. You simply can’t 
und, mix 1923 and 1750 and get 1750 reac- 
un- tions unless you get so far back from 
I the beaten track that timber, transpor- 
that tation and your thoughts connect on 
ger harmonious ground. 
; to The principal enjoyment, therefore, 
ide. of summer-shooting is that the shooting 
hin will be at natural objects and among 
ped surroundings that make it enjoyable. 
rod Much of it may well be of a game pro- 
tective nature, if you wish to make it 
ind so. None of it need be at living marks 
I if you prefer. You can get plenty of 
ep action at inanimate but natural objects; 
ied there are dozens of rocks, stumps or 
nd clods of dirt on every hillside between 
ng the Atlantic and the Mississippi and 
ad beyond—and they make as good tar- 
I gets now as they did one hundred years 
ve 





ago. 
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William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole NAR for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our, CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby);: ANGLING LAWS; 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL INDEX” de- 
scribing’ outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
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The weaving is done ty the women and young 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old 
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| other floor covering you can name; inexpensive, 
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promptly on request. You pay 





THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
| 221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


~ 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand ‘of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. ‘They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 


tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
| Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
| rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
| the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
| heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded, 
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Hotel 


- Tadousac 


Tadousac 
Province of Quebec 


Canada 


A beautifully situated hotel on the Lower St. Lawrence at the mouth of the far-famed 


Saguenay River. 
American and Canadian families. 


This hotel, thoroughly modern with all conveniences, caters to the best 
Delightfully cool in summer. 


Finest Fly Fishing 


The trout are hungry for the fly. 
fly fishing to be had anywhere. 


Golf, lawn bowling, etc., all in connection with the hotel. 


lawns. 


Hotel reached by Canada Steamship Lines’ steamers. 


Five private lakes for hotel guests provide the finest 


Excellent beach adjoining hotel 
Hotel opens June 30th. 


For full particulars, rates and literature, write or wire 
W. S. DETLOR, Manager 


Tadousac, (Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 


THE | 


NEW MONTEREY 
North Asoo at 


a io) 


Pre-Eminent 


Directly on the Ocean 


Opens June 28 
American Plan 


Superior A-la-Carte Grill 
Interesting Social Life 
Capacity 500 Guests 

Daily Concerts and Dancing 

Golf that Makes You Play 

18 Hole Course 
Hot and Cold Sea Water 
in Rooms 

Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 

On “The New Jersey Tour 
A Road of Never Ending Delight” 

Sherman Dennis, Manager 


N. Y. Office: 383 Madison Ave. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 4990 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Winter— 
THE PRINCESS MARTHA 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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Montreal 


FISHING CAMP FOR SALE ON LAKE EDWARD 


(Province of Quebec, Canada) 
Including membership in Jeannotte River Club. Camp 
is furnished and includes three canvas canoes. Has 
six rooms and extension kitchen, pantry and guide’s 
sleeping quarters. Camp is located on edge of lake 
and at the mouth of Jeannotte River. For particulars 


address 
A. J. TURNER 
18 Warren Place Montclair, N. J. 


Best Black Bass Fishing 


on the Famous White River in the 
Arkansas Ozarks, from the Dixie Dam 
south, 150 miles of sport. 


COTTER BOAT COMPANY, 


COTTER, ARKANSAS 


SALMON RIVER 
For Sale {on i 
H. F. Stone, Shooting and Fishing Properties 
with Ruland & Benjamin, Inc.—Real Estate 


14 East 48th St. New York Tel. Vanderbilt 9363 
Mention Forest and Stream Magazine 


SMALL MOUTHED BASS 


By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ obser- 

vation and study of both 

small and large mouthed 

bass. This work describes in 

full detail the life and habits 

of this ever game fish. It 

tells where, when and how to 

catch them. The bait and 

tackle to be used—as well as 

how to keep and cook them. 

Chapters: I, Geographical 

Distribution; II, Habits; 

IIT, Food; IV, Where to 

Catch the Black Bass; V, 

How to Catch the Bass; VI, 

Bait; VII, Propagation; VIII, Growth; IX, 
Transplanting; X, Bass Fishing in Georgia Bay; 
XI, Small and Large Mouthed Bass. Hints to 
Anglers. 


103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. Sith ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bad Smoke! 
(Continued from page 401) 


overcome you, and unless friends are 
near you stand few chances of escaping 
a horrible death. Prospectors, settlers 
and trappers often find that in the need 
of fresh vegetable food they will have 
to cultivate some land around their 
cabins. This will necessitate a good 
deal of land clearance, which should 
be done with the utmost caution. Brush 
piles should be left unburned until a 
damp, soggy day comes along, and even 
then a great deal of care should be ex- 
ercised, with particular attention to the 
wind. 


My worst forest fire experience oc- 
curred while I was engaged on the 
construction of a large hydraulic de- 
velopment on the Shipshaw River four 
years ago. The accompanying diagram 
will show how exceptionally well pro- 
tected we thought we were. Two in- 
dividual fires on the same day com- 
pletely destroyed the entire settlement 
in a way which taught us all a great 
lesson. The pumping station (A) was 
discovered on fire after it had almost 
burnt to the ground. The two hundred- 
odd men in camp were called upon to 
fight the fire that started in the small 
brush around the pump house, which 
threatened the sawmill (B). All the 
water from the tank (C) was consumed 
in putting out this fire with a 3-inck 
hose line we had installed for fire pro- 
tection. A fire was then discovered to 
have started on the west side of the 
river and behind the rise near (D). 
We hastily crossed the river in a canoe 
and made the steep ascent on the other 
side to discover a fire of large propor- 
tions being driven right toward the 
camp by a strong southwest wind. We 
returned to camp to get some dyna- 
mite in order to blow out a ‘break,” 
but the fire beat us to it and the heavy 
wind blew burning birch bark across 
the quarter-mile river and in no time 
the entire camp was on fire. Women 
and children were rushed out of the 
camp by the men and all took to the 
Chicoutimi trail, which led, quite lucki- 
ly, southeast and out of the immediate 
path of the fire. 


I had remained in camp with a Mr. 
R. G. Thompson, the night superinten- 
dent, trying quite futilely to check the 
onrushing flames. It soon got too hot 
for us, but not until the Chicoutimi 
trail had been cut off by a path of fire. 
We hastened to Thompson’s camp, 
where his two little daughters, Doro- 
thy and Edna, were waiting for him. 
The river was our only refuge and we 
were lucky enough to be able to cross 
it on a log boom. Soon, however, we 
discovered that the other shore was 
also on fire and we were forced to get 
out into the river at (xxx), where we 
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could stand away from the flames. The 
heat and smoke was almost unbearable 
and the only fresh air we could get was 
a thin space close to the water, where 
the force of the running river kept the) 
smoke pall up a bit. The sun was} 
darkened and it became as black as| 
night. Both sides of the river were | 
like infernos, and we were suddenly | 
shaken by the explosion of the powder | 
magazine wherein over a hundred cases 
of dynamite had been stored. Next 
we were aware of large rocks splash- 
ing in the water all around us, but we 
could not see them coming. No one 
was hit, however, though several rocks 
landed uncomfortably close. As a fit- 
ting climax, the log boom, which was 
attached to the sawmil, gave way when 
the mill burned down and we found 
ourselves ducking all kinds of logs| 
which spilled furiously over the shale 
ledge we were standing on. By six 
o’clock that night the main body of the 
fire had moved far northward and we 
were able to make a crossing in a 
canoe we had found tied along shore, 
picking our way over the burning 
ground, after thoroughly wetting our 
boots and moccasins. The camp was 
absolutely destroyed, with the excep- 
tion, truly miraculous, of Thompson’s | 
camp, which we stayed in all that night, | 
keeping watches for afterglows, though | 
the ground had been completely burned | 
to cinders. 

The next day we awoke to find a 
desolate spectacle where only a day 
before stood one of the most pictur- 
esque camps in northern Quebec. We 
had thought, with a wide river protec- 
ting us on three sides, and a three- 
hundred-foot fire belt cutting the camp 
from the forest behind us, that we 
were very well prepared to meet any 
climax, and yet the unforeseen came 
to pass: we had not figured on two fires 
in one day. An example which well 
proves that we cannot take too many 
precautions against forest fires. 

Help the Rangers to save our forests 
from destruction by living up to the’! 
instructions printed on the signs in our | 
woodlands. Remember that the clever | 
woodsman is the CAREFUL woods- 
man, the man who is intelligent and 
crafty. The loss of animal life alone, | 
by forest fires, should be sufficient to 
impress upon us the necessity of going 
out of our way to do all in our power 
to lessen the fire toll for the future by 
careful attention to the prevention of 
what the Montagnais call “Bad Smoke.” | 


| 
| 


| 
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French River 
Bass and Muskies 


Get Bass—one of the fightin’est fish 
that swims. Fe flashes up, grabs fly or 
lure...and you never forget that fight. 
Match your skill and tackle against 
the tiger ferocity of a plunging cold- 
water Muskie. Here, big ones! Here, 
variety. Here, new thrills in fishin’. 


For latest information write to 
A.O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 


Canadian Pacific 











——CANADA’S WILDS—— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


o~ TIMAGAMI Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Canada 


Ontario, 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp 
with every comfort in the heart of four million acres 





virgin forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for 
booklets. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Ont. 


” 


RED ROCK RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING | 














‘ . ‘ 33s 

Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone é d 
National Park, July, August and eee —— ou t in ana a! 
trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and_ tents. 9 ° 

Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to at The Lodge, Baldwin’s Mills, Quebec 
November 15th. Bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep. A small camp in the woods at.the end of 
Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a the trail. Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing. 






Good Food, Rest, Comfort. 
Number of guests limited to ten. 
For details address 


M. S. MITCHELL 
17 Battery Place, (Room 1928) New York City, N. Y. 


Camp, Huntand Fish 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Best Moose and Deer Country in this section 
of the Continent. 

Excellent salmon and trout fishing. 

Over 12,000,000 acres of forest in which to 
hunt and fish. 

Most accommodating guides and comfortable 
camps in Eastern Canada. 

Charming climate, delightful scenery, excel- 
lent motor roads. 

Easily reached by train or automobile. A 
night by train from Boston or Montreal. A 
day by train from New York or Toronto. 
Only two days by car from New York. 


For fuller information write 


CHIEF GAME WARDEN Fredericton, N. B. 


western manner. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
References furnished. Rates on application. 
















+ 

Summer Vacation 
High 12 Camps 
In the heart of the Maine woods. The 
ideal place for the family’s vacation. 
Wonderful trout and salmon fishing. 
Young Hiram’s camp for boys. 
For particulars and booklet write 


E. NODINE, Prop. 


Rowe Pond, Bingham, Maine. 


























































ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
Here game abounds and 
Small camps; fireplace; 
d all improvements. | 









nature reigns supreme. 
lounging-room, dancing, an 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for | 
particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, New York 
It will identify you. 


Have you read “Summer Shooting,” 

by C. S. Landis? It may help you 

solve one of your vacation problems. 
See page 395. 
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ADVANTAGES 





The Largest and Best 
Conducted Hotel in the 
Thousand Islands. 


A Resort Different Than 
Others and Noted for Its 
High Class Clientele. 


For Many Years Ownership Management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


xk 


Illustrated Book with Road Maps Free 














































































































HOTEL 
ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at 
109-113 W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Room” 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus 
lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
‘Terminals. 


Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 





W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 


Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 


dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "ew Presto 












NEWFOUNDLAND 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Sa 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is ccnetingty rich in 
m 


on and 


Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and 7 can be secured and with 
e 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Boo 


t and Folder, cheerfully 


F, E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payble to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thsceatired Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


—Beautifully marked and bred from finest shoot- 

ing stock. Sire and dam both registered in Field 

Dos Stud Book. J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, 
enna. 


FOR SALE—RIP RAP POINTER PUP, $80. 
Alfred Weist, Eldon, Iowa, 


ENGLISH SETTERS—3 MONTHS— 
female; sire registered, field trial stock. Twelve- 
a seen, twenty a pair. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty 
110, a. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—VERY 
fine, nearly white; females only $15. Isaac 
Heckler, North Wales, Pa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergriel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 





AIREDALES 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred-page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
=n etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 

io. 


AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 








HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 





COONHOUND PUPS FROM CLASSY 
—- natural treers, $5 each, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Carl Montgomery, Memphis, Mo. 


HUNDRED TRAILHOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Trial, C. O. D. Guaranteed. Kaskaskia Kennels, 
Herrick, III. 


FOR SALE—FIVE RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
account of my sickness and lack of room. Two 
fine looking well trained Red Bones at $30.00 
each. Young dogs. One black and white, a 
little beyond middle age but a wise dog at $30.00. 
Two young dogs, Red Bone and Walker Cross, 
quite well educated but not thoroughly at $15.00 
each. S. H. Pincombe, Berea, Ohio. 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial, J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mce- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 











BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F 





Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, II. 





BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 


Seven Vallevs. Pa. 


(Continued on page 445) 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
2% ¥, doliar size, 53c; Eagie cent and catalog, 


10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can téach any reader of 
tlLis magazines how to get them. Just drop me a 
une for paruculars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 





SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we_ask. 
eee Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes. Wis. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E, 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, — Mich, 





SILVER FOXES — HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Salers are write us. Augustine Bros, White- 
hall, is. 





PHEASANT RING-NECK EGGS, FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $3.00 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
125th St., N. Y. 





SILVER FOX FARMING SECRETS. _IN- 
side information, Facts prospective fox farmer 
wants. Save expensive experience. T. A. Canty, 
308 Sth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PURE BRED ENGLISH CALLER DECOY 
ducks, best callers on earth. $2 to $5 each. P. C. 
Stephens, Columbus, Kansas. 





THE CHASE MAGAZINE — AMERICA’S 
premier Wolf, Coon and Foxhound Publication. 
Courage of the wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning 
of the fox, and endurance of the hound featured 
in its pages. Price $2.00 per year. Sample copy, 
The Chase Publishing Company, Inc., Dept. 
S, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Fe 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
tor particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


A 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 








REAL ESTATE 





CABIN SITES AMONG THE PINES— 
Nicely wooded, 100 feet fine shore, beautiful lake, 
$350, terms. Established resorts. Unimproved lake 
shore, suitable for home, club, planting, or fur 
farming. On best of Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. 
Never be so cheap again. Farmer, Lake Shore 
Specialist, 523 Met. Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—A SPORTSMAN’S PROPERTY, 


two large log camps, caretakers lodge, 
camp, garage, stable, ice house, electric light plant. 
About two hundred acres land with large lake 
frontage; twelve miles private telephone line; trout 
fishing. Moose, deer, partridge and woodcock 
shooting in season. Great opportunity for Gentle- 
men’s Club . For full particulars and price, address 
Henry E. Matheson, Manager, W. G. 
Property, Bonny River, New Brunswick, Canada. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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In writing to 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


August forms close Juiy Ist. 


HELP WANTED 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, - EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 month’s home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
ortunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
usiness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





LADIES WANTED—EARN $20.00 WEEKLY 
at home, in spare time with our Sheet Music and 
Music Rolls. No experience necessary. Send 
25c for sample music, information and application 
blank. Wondertone Music Pub. Co., 627 N. 


Fremont Ave., Dept. 1; Baltimore, Md. 


MOTORCYCLE RIDER AGENTS MAKE 
big money demonstrating and selling famous flex- 
ible sidecars where not represented. Special price 
on sample sidecar. Liberal sales commissions. 
iis Company, 327 Water St., Loudonville, 

io. 





SALESMEN—SELL COAL IN CARLOAD 
lots; side or main line. Experience unneessary. 
Earn week’s pay in an hour. Liberal drawing 
account arrangement. Washington Coal Company, 
922 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago. 





GAME KEEPER WANTED—FOR PRE- 
serve in South Georgia. With experience both in 
handling and raising Pheasants and Quail. Refer- 
ences required. George F. Weyman, 622 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





BLANKETS—GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY 


“Point.” Eiderdown Sleeping Robes Indian 
hand-woven blankets, waterproof suits, capes, 
camp stoves. Factory shipments. Pamphlets 


4 cents. Theo. Langguth, Boise, Idaho. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’ for distinctive 
sports siuits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 





OVERSTOCK, ODDS, 
samples. Worth up to $3.00 dozen, Our assort- 
ment, one of a kind, 7T5c a dozen, postpaid. State 
if wet or dry and size desired, Return if not 
pleased. Fly and rod making materials, quality 
-_ Catalog free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, 
N.Y. 


TROUT FLIES; 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-C Co., Western Market, 
Detroit, Mich. 





FOR EVERYBODY. 


SILK FISH LINES. 
Silkline 


25c and up, send stamp for samples. 
Co., Dept. A., Pekin, Ml. 


DOGS 
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POLICE DOGS 








GERMAN POLICE PUPS AND MATRONS 
for sale. Write your wants. Wilson Caruth, 
Williams, Iowa. 








POLICE DOGS — SIRED BY SON OF 
International Champion Dolf Von Dusternbrook. 
Rice & Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKES 





CHESAPEAKE—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 








CHESAPEAKES — PUPS AND GROWN 
dogs from very best registered working parents. 
Priced right. Dr. F. J. Murphy, 624 Selby Ave., | 
St. Paul, Minn. 






BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail, Excellent references, 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

——— 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15,00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $30.00; 
females $18.00, Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


or powder form. 
dogs, 


Put up in tablet 
Packages, enough for four 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By Wituiam A. BrRuETTE 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine which 
breed is best suited to his wants and pur- 
poses and how to select his typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


353 pp. Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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English Setters, P ointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR JALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


if Your Dog Is Sick, 


all run down, thin and un 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won't help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 50c., 
druggists, or mail. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


FOODS and FEEDING 


By J. Z. RINE 


Now Ready for Distribution, One of the Most Useful 
and Instructive Books Ever Given to the Dog Fancier 
on the Common Sense and Scientific Way to 


FEED YOUR DOG 


For Health, Bone, Muscle, Flesh, Strength, General 
Condition, Special Instructions for Stud Dogs, Brood 
Matrons and Puppies. The first volume of “KENNEL 
KRAFT” is the one book of the lifetime for the 
cwner of a dog, either kennel or private. Send for 
prospectus. 


ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 


205 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for free sample copy cf Field and Fancy and 
Special trial subscription including “FOODS 
AND FEEDING.” 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Types of Grouse Dogs 


By SENECA 


Grouse dogs, both of which will 

prove of great value and pleas- 
ure to those who love to visit the 
haunts of these birds and to hear the 
startling “whir” of their wings and pit 
their skill as a marksman against their 
cunning and speed. You and your dog 
for it, against the wiliest bird in our 
borders, and you are due for as good 
a “thrill” as any game can give, be it 
great or small. The first really good 
Grouse dog I ever saw was of a type 
which many sportsmen and especially 
elderly men in the game are looking for 
to-day. He was what you might call 
a slow dog—he had plenty of speed and 
activity, when he desired to put them 
forth, but he had learned to conserve 
these for himself and for you, so that 
he was ready to go along every day 
of a long shooting season. His knowl- 
edge of the game was immense and his 
bird sense and exquisite nose made him 
a very formidable bird-finding machine. 
He worked with his head well up and 
his nose working overtime, and all con- 
ditions seemed to suit him, and he al- 
ways delivered many points in a day’s 
shooting. His speed was a swift trot 
and his range was well under observa- 
tion. He would bore up an old road 
or trail, feeling out the wind on both 
sides with his perfect nose, and any 
bird that happened to be lying from 
50 to 100 yards on either side he would 
wind and he would stop and point, and 
then when you had come up he would 
lead you carefully and accurately to the 
exact spot. His bird work was perfect 
in location and approach and no bird 
who stayed on the ground could elude 


oo. are at least two types of 


It will identify you. 


him. Pitted against many a good fast 
dog, at the end of the day he had al- 
ways done his full share of the work. 
On one occasion I was going for a day’s 
shooting with a friend who had a won- 
derfully good fast bitch, and usually 
she picked up everything before her 
brace mate got there. Her owner would 
relate with pride, “that no dog had ever 
found the first bird before she did and 
that seldom had any brace mate ever 
found a bird when she was down.” It 
was a good story. We started and be- 
fore long the bitch made a spectacular 
stand, and in glee my companion said 
that “it always happened that way,” 
but we could raise no birds to the point. 
The steady, slow old dog had bored 
ahead and was seen standing on point 
up an old trail, and as always he had 
birds. After the shooting my friend 
said my dog had wrecked his good 
story, which he could not relate again. 
I said it was only an accident. We 
went on and on and it continued to 
happen, and while my good friend had 
a brilliant dog, the slow old fellow had 
the knowledge and the nose and out- 
guessed her at every turn. Every once 
in a while the old fellow would delib- 
erately come to me to see if everything 
was lovely, and I would hold down my 
hand and he would rub his nose in it, 
and then with a glad look in his eyes 
he would go on to find us another. He 
and I had a very mutual understand- 
ing, which we both enjoyed immensely. 


OME one will say this dog was only 
a “meat dog.” That expression has 
come to be used and accepted as a slur 
on many a good dog, while the fellow 
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who uses it may have one that is noth- 
ing but a brainless, stylish, running 
machine. I say, No! He was a real 
pird dog, as he had good style, won- 
derful ability, and he was a royal com- 
panion and always gave you a great 
day’s sport, and to render him full 
honor I’ll say that from him I learned 
much of what I know that is standard 
in the bird dog game and to love to 
shoot over good dogs. After his death 
it never was my good fortune to see 
another one just of his type, and many 
of my old hunting pals have said the 
same thing in the years since gone. 

My next experience was with faster 
types, and my ideas of Grouse dogs 
underwent a change, or at least I got 
vast experience with other types and, 
in my opinion, better ones. 

A real top-notch Grouse dog should 
range well and freely. The very best 
one I have ever seen had all the good 
qualities I have described in this slow 
dog in the superlative degree, plus 
speed and good range, and of course he 
could find more birds, as he covered 
more ground. I used to hunt him 
against two other very good dogs I 
had, but he would find in the propor- 
tion of nine out of ten of the birds 
found. One of these dogs soon dis- 
covered that if he went along with this 
old dog he would be sure to find the 
birds, so he took to trailing him and 
backing, and I never could stop him, 
although he was perfectly independent 
in his work with all other dogs. He 
just knew he was outclassed, so he 
went along to see the sport and help 
where he could. In places where the 
birds had fed and the scent had become 
very faint, two of these dogs could not 
detect that birds had been there that 
day. On working out such places they 
would go on, but not so with this other 
lad—this old master of the game would 
come along and pick up this cold scent. 
With his head up, he would follow the 
foot scent and lead on for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile or more, straight to 
the birds. Now here you have as near- 
ly as I can describe it, two types of 
dogs, differing mostly in their range 
and speed, but both good bird finders 
and both working their birds well. 
Both could scent birds from body scent, 
for unbelievable distances, and both 
had the gift of knowledge, which en- 
abled them to go to birds in some 
mysterious way, that very few of even 
fairly brilliant dogs have. The fast 
dog could smell more birds, as he came 
within the smelling range of more. I 
had world’s of pleasure with both. For 
a man growing a little old and foot 
heavy, the slow dog was a paragon, 
and for a snappy young fellow, full of 6 
vigor to tramp, the fast dog was far 
and away the better dog. 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK $ 3 NEW JERSEY 

































pe your Dog in the 
ink of Condition with 
p06. AID TONIC AND 
CONDITION TABLETS 
Stimulate appetite, tone up 
system. 50c per box 








- post; 
Write for FREE BOOK ON 
DOGS, TODAY 
DOG-AID MEDICAL CO. 
Dept. ‘*‘F** Cincinaati, Ohic 







“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


\ “Character plus Appearance.”” You can 
pay mote but you can’t get a ‘oan 


BEAM FARM 







New Brunswick, East Turnpike, .N. J. 


DOG FOOD °** 


Millers A-I Products | imc 


Battle Creek Health Foods For Dogs ’ 
Biscuit-Hibhle Biscuit ~Puppy Meal-Ration 



















SOLD EVERYWHERE 





Ask your dealer for MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 
and insist upon them. If he cannot supply you send 
us dealer’s name and 10c to dover postage and we 
will send you FREE trial package of each of our 
Products. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 


Dept. 772 Battle Creek, Michigan 









If you want a dog for_a pal or a pet 
for the children, consult-our classified 
columns. 





















TRONG ‘HEART KENNELS 















ch Cole's Blue Prince a 










a Better pueies by ch. Cole’ 3 Blue Prihee 

it of best brood matrons are for sale. s aese 

By will make splendid dogs afield and be 
shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madisen Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” ; with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $272782 








—— 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 







past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 
Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 





rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 
EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 












“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL peeesaieis~ 
Peoria, - - - Illinois 


















FOR SALE 


Chesapeake Bay Dog Drake. Perfect re- 
triever on land and water. Thoroughly 
house broken and a splendid loyal com- 
panion. He is a dead grass color. Price 
$300. rite 

E. H. MAULE, THE KENNELS, 


Covington, Louisiana 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 


and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





The inexperienced fisherman is 
never quite sure whether or not 
he has the right food supplies for 
his trip. The old-timer always 
knows in advance just what he 
is going to eat—fish and 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 
Sliced in carions 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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